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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


As we have reason to believe that an original Discourse, adapted 
either for parochial or family use, would be considered by many of 
our Readers as a desirable addition to ‘the CHrisTIAN RemMEn- 
BRANCER, we have determined, for the future, to prefix to every 
Number of it such a Sermon, as from its simplicity of style and purity 
of doctrine might best answer the purpose for which it is intended. 


SERMON ON THE NEW YEAR. 


Psalm xxxix. 5. 
Lord, let me know mine end, and the 
number of my days; that I may be cer- 
tified how long I have to live. 


Wuen he wrote the Psalm from 
which these words are taken, David 
appears to have laboured under the 
deepest affliction both of mind and 
body. The account which he gives 
of his own feelings and conduct at 
the time, is a very remarkable one. 
Knowing how useless and how wick- 
ed are all clamorous and hasty com- 
plaints, he determines to be silent, 
and to give his enemies no advan- 
tage over him. J said, I will take 
heed to my ways; that I offend not 
in my tongue, I will keep my mouth 
as it were with a bridle, while the 
ungodly is in my sight. But though 
he abstained from every expression 
of peevishness or desperation, he 
might have innocently and reason- 
ably entered, like righteous Job, 
into a justification both of himself 
and of his God. Remembering, 
however, from the example of Job, 
hew liable, even in this respect, he 
was to be mistaken ; he kept silence, 
yea, even from good words ; but it 
was pain and grief unto him. There 
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is not, indeed, a more painful feel- 
ing, than when the heart, full of 
its own bitterness and _ sorrow, 
knows not to whom it shall impart 
its troubles, nor upon whom it shall 
repose its grief. Such was the case 
with David; destitute of every 
earthly comforter and friend, he 
flies for consolation and support to 
a higher power, and pours forth his 
tears and his prayers into the bosom 
of his Father and his God. My 
heart was hot within me, and while 
I was thus musing, the fire kindled, 
and at the last I spake with my 
tongue. Lord, let me know mine 
end, and the number of my days; 
that I may be certified how long I 
have to live. These are not the 
words of fretfulness or despair, but 
the words of soberness and truth. 
He does not ask with idle curiosity 
to kuow the exact day and hour on 
which his life shall end—that is not 
his meaning.—He only asks to be 
so convinced of the shortness of his 
days, as to be enabled thereby the 
better to bear his present sorrows, 
and to prepare for his future end. 
This he asks, that he may be eerti- 
fied how long he has to live ; that 
he may know and feel how short a 
space even the longest life affords 
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for the exercise of piety and obedi- 
ence, and that as he is certified of 
its .“ortness, so he may be certified 
of its value. This sense of the 
words agrees exactly with the trans- 
lation of them as we find it in the 
Bible. ‘‘ Lord, make me to know 
mine end, and the measure of my 
days ; what it is, that I may know 
how frail Tam. The sum and sub- 
stance, indeed, of his request, is 
contained in the last verse of the 
Psalm ; an entreaty it is, in which 
he will be joined most earnestly by 
every one among us, who knows 
that he is a stranger only, and a 
sojourner upon earth, as ail his 
fathers were. The entreaty is this, 
O spare me a little, that I may re- 
cover my strength, before I go hence 
and be no more seen. May God in 
his mercy grant that, in the case of 
every one of us, it may be so. 
But many of us, however earn- 
’ estly they would pray for this, would 
pray for something more. We often 


think that if we knew the precise 


time of our end, and the exact 
number of our days, we should be 
the better and the happier creatures. 
We should not be the better, but 
the worse for this addition to our 
knowledge. It would make us more 
unhappy, more vicious, and more 
desperate. To shew this will be 
one of the chief objects of the pre- 
sent discourse. Let us consider 
then, First, the wisdom of God in 
hiding from us the exact time of our 
end. 

Secondly, The mercy of God in 
giving us the means so to know our 
end and the number of our days as 
to apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

First. God in his wisdom has hid 
from us the exact number of our 
days. Suppose now, for a moment, 
that the Almighty was to reveal to 
each of us the precise length of his 
existence : suppose he was to reveal 
to one that he should live fifty years, 
to another that he should live ten, 
to another that he should live one, 
to another that this very night his 
soul should be required of him, 
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What would be the immediate con- 
sequence of this? The affairs of 
the world around us would be im- 
mediately plunged into utter con- 
fusion. Who would sow, if he did 
not hope to reap, who would labour 
and toil if he was certain that he 
should not enjoy the fruits? All 
activity, all motive, all spirit, would 
be destroyed; and in their stead 
would succeed envy, jealousy, and 
repining. Nor with respect to the 
soul itself, would the change be for 
the better. Ifa young man, in the 
hope only of living fifty years, thinks 
that he may safely spend the first 
half of them in vice and folly, what 
would he do if he was certain? 
Would he not the more securely put 
off his repentance and enjoy his sin ? 
How would the day of reformation, 
year after year, be delayed; till at 
length in the agony of despair, even 
with the time open before him, he 
would imagine that it was too late. 
On the other hand, if a young man 
in the vigour of health and strength 
were assured that in one short year 
his soul would be required of him, 
how would his thoughts be drawn 
off from his duty to man, and fixed 
only upon his duty to God, he would 
forget that both these duties should 
be discharged together; in his 
anxiety and alarm for his own hap- 
piness, he would neglect those ex- 
ertions by which he. might encrease 
the happiness of others. Most 
wisely therefore, and most mercifully 
to ourselves and to others, has God 
concealed from our eyes the exact 
measure of our life and number of 
our days. 

But in return for this, God has 
given us the means‘so to know our 
end and the number of our days, as 
to apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

he experience of every hour will 
teach us that our days are at best 
but a span long, and that every man 
living is altogether vanity. The 
term of our appointed time must 
conclude quickly, and it may con- 
clude suddenly. How soon are the 
youngest and the strongest called 
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from this world to another, how 
rapid is their departure, how unex- 
pected their summons! These are 
the warnings which a merciful God 
gives to us that remain, these are 
among the means which his wisdom 
employs to teach us how near our 
own end may be, and how short the 
number of our days, Guided by 
these awful lessons, let us apply our 
hearts to wisdom. Let the very un- 
certainty of life teach us to do the 
work of him that sent us, while it is 
day, for the night cometh, and 
quickly cometh, when no man can 
work. 

Disease and pain, disappointment 
and sorrow, are also among the 
means which the Almighty uses to 
bring us to a knowledge of our 
latter end. While all things go 


smoothly on, we are little inclined 
to believe that they will ever con- 
clude; the greater our enjoyments 
are, the longer we think that they 
will last, and in our prosperity we 


say that we never shall be removed. 
O death, says the son of Sirach, 
how bitter is the remembrance of thee 
to a man that liveth at rest in his 
possessions, unto the man that hath 
nothing to vex him, and that hath 
prosperity in all things. Most 
merciful then is the Almighty in 
these his dispensations of affliction 
and pain, that wean our souls from 
the seductions and the vanities of 
the world, and direct our eyes to 
that better country, to which we 
are all fast travelling. When the 
judgments of God are in the earth, 
then it is that men will learn righ- 
teousness. And under tribulation 
and sorrow the thought of his latter 
end will be a thought of comfort to 
every Christian soul. Then it is 
that he will number his days with 
“satisfaction and joy; he will see 
how short the space of his earthly 
trial is, and how everlasting is his 
reward. Heaviness may endure for 
a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing ; in that eternal morning which 
shall hereafter rise and shine upon 
every suffering servant of God. 
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The duties which all of us in our 
respective stations have to dis- 
charge, will teach us also to know 
our end. If high and low, rich and 
poor, have each a task to perform, 
and each an account to give, will 
they not each inquire what is the 
time allowed them for their work, 
and what is the day on which their 
stewardship must be resigned? Let 
a man once seriously think of his 
duty, and he will think also of his 
ead. He that knows how much he 
has to do, will number well the 
days which are given him todo it. 
Be they many or be they few, he 
will take care that they shall all be 
well employed ; and that when the 
Lord cometh, however suddenly, he 
shall not find him sleeping. 

But the greatest of those means 
which the Aimighty has given us of 
knowing our end and the number of 
our days, is his Holy Word. There 
are the promises, there the pros- 
pects, there the hopes which unite 
things present to things future, 
earth to heaven, time to eternity. 
There it is that we are certified how 
long we have to live, not in this 
short and troublesome world, but 
in the kingdom of God, and in the 
presence of the Lamb. By faith we 
know that our end in this life is but 
our beginning in another; by faith 
we know that death is but the stream 
that divides the wilderness in which 
as strangers and pilgrims we now 
wander, from the Canaan of our 
everlasting inheritance. Here we 
have no abiding city, but we seek 
one above, whose maker and whose 
builder is God. This is our real 
end, for this, by the grace of God, 
let all our days be numbered, that 
whether our Lord shall call us 
sooner or later, we may ever be 
prepared to obey. Knowing then 
the end, and the number of your 
days—let your loins be girded about, 
and your lights burning, and ye 
yourselves like unto men that wait 
for their Lord. Blessed are those 
servants, whom the Lord, when he 
cometh, shall find watching : and if 

B2 
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he come in ‘the second’ watch, or 
come in the third watch, and find 
them so, blessed are those servants. 

At no time do these thoughts 
come home with more seriousness 
to our souls, than at this season, 
when by the blessing of God, we 
are passing from one year to ano- 
ther. By years our short span of 
life is measured, by years our days 
are numbered. And surely we must 
see the wisdom and adore the mercy 
of God in thus direeting our thoughts, 
at stated intervals, to that end to 
which we are all approaching. 

The passage from one year to 
another is a sort of stand in the 
pilgrimage of our lives—it is a pro- 
jecting point from which a prospect 
may be taken, both of what is past 
and of what is future. It is well 
then that we should take due ad- 
vantage of this wise and merciful 
dispensation; that we should mark 
the flight of our lives—and pause— 
aud look backwards and forwards, 
and consider how our account stands 
for the days that are gone, and how 
it may stand for these which are to 
come. A year is at all times a very 
considerable portion of our exist- 
ence ; but how soon is it gone! To 
the youngest of us it does not ap- 
pear long, but as we proceed on- 
ward in life, it will appear shorter 
and shorter. For we compare each 
succeeding year not with itself 
alone, but with the whole space of 
our lives which is past. The larger 
then the portion of time which we 
have already gone through, the 
shorter will the next approaching in- 
terval appear. We all from expe- 
rience know the truth of this; and 
we often with a sigh lament that 
every year appears to pass away 
quicker than the last. How much 
then does the value of every moment 
that remains, increase upon us, 
when we know with what fearful 
haste even the longest life is rolling 
onward to eternity. 

The year is past—~how has it 
been spent—To what purpose has 
it been applied 2. What account can 
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we give of the talent commifted to 
out charge? Have we improved our 
minds as we ought, in useful know- 
ledge, have we strengthened them 
as we ought, in the faith of the 
Gospel? What progress have we 
made in our duty to God or to 
man in the course of the departed 
year? In what are we better this 
day, than we were this day twelve- 
month ? Have we prayed with more 
earnestness, have we attended the 
holy Sacrament more often, have 
we thought more seriously of our 
latter end? Have we increaséd in 
our charities, have we become kinder 
neighbours aud better friends? What 
bad habit have we subdued, what 
Christian virtue have we cultivated ? 
In one word, are we better 1—for if 
we are not better we are worse : 
our hearts are more hardened, our 
feelings more insensible. 

The year is past, and we are 
now entering into another, of which, 
who among us can be assured that 
he will be permitted to see the end? 
How many, even among ourselves, 
who were — with us at the 
beginning of the departed year, have 
been summoned, before its conclu- 
sion, from life to death, from time 
to eternity. Let these things teach 
us to know our end and the number 
of our days, how small it must be, 
how much smaller it may be. The 
days of our years are but three score 
years and ten, but how few, com- 
paratively how very few, arrive at 
that period. How many are cut off 
from the land of the living in the 
vigour of manhood, in the flower of 
their youth, and in the pride of 
their strength. 

May we all, as we retire to our 
chambers and are still, consider how 
soon we also must pass away and be 
gone; and how our years are bring- 
ing to an end as it were a tale 
that is told. And when we thus 


tetire, may the Father of mercies 
influence those moments and those 
thoughts, on which perhaps our lot 
in eternity itself may depend. May 
he, in whose hands are the issues 
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of life and death, beth teach us to 
know our end, and dispose our 
hearts to wisdom. May he give us 
grace in entering upon a new year, 
to enter upon a new life, to reform 
what is amiss, to supply what is 
wanting, to perfect what is good ; 
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so that when our days shall have 
been numbered, and our footsteps 
shall stumble on the dark mountains, 
we may look backward with joy and 
forward with hope; and have so 
passed through things temporal, that 
we finally lose not the things eternal. 
T. BR 


eran ee 


SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 


ON MATT. vy. 19. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

It has often excited my surprise, 
that according to the usual interpre- 
tation of the above-mentioned verse 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel ; the first 
part of it is either rendered a con- 
tradiction, or we are led to infer that 
an erring teacher may be greater 
than the forerunner of Christ, (see 
Luke vii. 28.) 


A learned and valuable friend has — 


referred me to my Greek Testament 
and Lexicon, which I think you will 
allow solves the difficulty: avw ac- 
cording to Schleusner, has the sense 
of explico, and és idy Aden is translated 


by him, guicunque recte explicaverit ; 
must we not, therefore, understand 
the word break in the English ver- 
sion, as meaning to explain? we can 
then give what I conceive a right 
interpretation of our. Saviour’s 
words, ‘‘ that he who expounds the 
law of God to the conversion of sin- 
ners may have his reward ; but that he 
who shall do and teach, who holds 
up the perfect law for the guidance 
of others, and with holy fear lest he 
himself should be a castaway, turns 
the weapons of his warfare against 
his own corruptions, shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Your's, &c. 
Cc. 





ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Sketches of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England. 


No. 1. INTRODUCTION. 


“ THERE are only two writers of 
the general history of our Church,” 
says Bishop Warburton in his Di- 
rections for the Study of Theology, 
“‘who deserve the name of histo- 
rian, Collier the nonjuror, and Ful- 
ler the jester.” This contemptuous 
mention of persons whose merits 
were perceived and acknowledged, 
is too much in the common style of 
its extraordinary author, and ought 
not to prejudice his readers against 





the writings of Collier and Fuller. 
He admits that the former wrote 
with sufficient dignity, elegance, 
and spirit, and his non-juring at- 
tachments were, in reality, his only 
crime.. The latter he regards as 
having composed with better tem- 
per and on better principles, and 
with sufficient care and attention ; 
but the sarcastic, the petulant, the 
acrimonious Warburton, could not 
pardon Fuller’s harmless pleasan- 
tries; and they are denounced as 
unsuitable to a grave and important 
subject. 

Nevertheless, the substance of 
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the Bishop’s remark is correct. 
He had reason to complain of the 
defective state of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Great Britain, and no 
work has appeared since the date of 
his Directions, which is. in.any de- 
gree calculated to remove his com- 
plaint. The theological student is 
still compelled to wade through the 
curious but unimportant digressions 
of Collier, and to surrender his 
gravity to the witticisms of Fuller, 
before he can cultivate a closer ac- 
quaintance with the affairs. of the 
Church, than that which is brought 
about by our civil historians. And 
the common reader, whose appe- 
tite is satiated and spoiled by the 
endless novelties of modern litera- 
ture, has never yet been furnished 
with: such a view of Ecclesiastical 
events as may instruct without dis- 
gusting, and interest without de- 
ceiving them. Is it not absurd and 
useless to expect that the volumes 
which Warburton censured with 
such unnecessary severity, will ever 
communicate a knowledge of the 
progress of Christianity to the great 
mass of our countrymen? Their in- 
formation upon other branches of 
the history of their country, is not 
derived from the original and con. 
temporary writers, but from the 
abridgment which modern authors 
have supplied. The Ecclesiastical 
History of Great Britain can hardly 
be said to have been abridged; and 
the consequence is that a large pro- 
portion, even of well educated men, 
know nothing concerning the pro- 
gress of religion in their native 
country ; or have imbibed their little 
learning from the short and unsatis- 
. factory notices furnished by a Rapin, 
a Hume, or a Henry: when weary 
of the details of war, politics, and 
commerce, they wish to diversify 
their narrative by moral reflections. 
Of these three writers, the last, Dr. 
Henry, is the only one in whom a 
member of the Church of England 
has any reason to confide ; and the 
worthy Doctcr did not possess the 
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art of adorning his narrative; his 
work is the fruit of much patient 
research, and contains many sound 
and useful observations. But it is 
not, nor ever can be popular. The 
plan is fundamentally bad, and the 
execution is not such as to make 
amends for the original error, On 
these joint grounds it may be safely 
said, that his History of England 
will never convey general instruc- 
tion to his countrymen on the eccle- 
siastical affairs of their nation. 
Still less is to be expected from 
Rapin, who takes a decided part 
against the Clergy, and in favour of 
the Non-conformist; or from Hume, 
who with more impartiality sneers 
at all parties alike. And if that 
deplorable ignorance upon Church 
affairs, which has given rise to so 
many rash speculations and mis- 
chieyous actions, is ever to come 
to an end, the change must be ef- 
fected by a considerable addition to 
the stock of ecclesiastical infor- 
mation, and by a general habit of 
resorting to it. The errors of many 


‘fashionable opinions might be ex- 


posed without serious difficulty, if 
a foundation could once be laid in 
a sound knowledge of the past. 
And the spirit and necessities of the 
age induce a confident expectation 
that many years will not elapse be- 
fore the completion of some under- 
taking of the sort. 

In the hope of contributing to 
what has been done, or is doing, 
upon these subjects, it is intended 
to furnish the readers of the Re- 
membrancer with a series of Sketches 
of the Ecclesiastical History of 
Great Britain. A regular and con- 
tinued narrative would require more 
room than can be spared for such a 
purpose; and biography, with all 
her charms, is apt to give a broken 
and disjointed view of events, which 
ought to be contemplated in a re- 
gular succession. The middle path, 
therefore, is the most inviting ; 
and the principal purpose of the 
present introduction, is to state in 
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what direction that path will be 
marked out, and at what rate it will 
be traversed. 

The most important use of Eccle- 
siastical History, is to exhibit the 
actual consequences which Chris- 
tianity has produced in its various 
stages, and under its various forms. 
And this cannot be accomplished 
without taking into consideration 
the circumstances and character of 
the people to which it was preached, 
the purity or corruption with which 
its doctrines were delivered, and 
the favourable or unfavourable po- 
litical occurrences by which its pro- 
gress was accelerated or retarded. 
Thus the religion and morals of the 
original inhabitants of Britain, their 
grievances and comforts, their prin- 
ciples and their practices, must all 
be ascertained with considerable ac- 
curacy before a fair estimate can be 
made of the consequences of primi- 
tive Christianity. It will also be 
requisite to take a view of what is 
signified by primitive Christianity, 
otherwise it will neither be possible 
to apply a similar remedy to a simi- 
lar disease, should the consequence 
appear to have been beneficial ; nor 
on the other hand, to shun the 
ancient mode of treatment, and 
substitute a new one in its place, 
if it produced a bad effect. Anda 
third subject of enquiry is thus ren- 
dered indispensable ; we must learn 
the precise quantum of improvement 
or deterioration which has followed 
the preaching of the Gospel; and 
that portion of each which is attri- 
butable to other causes, must be 
carefully separated from the rest. 
The state of the inhabitants of this 
island was materially changed in 
the. interval that élapsed between 
the Roman and Saxon invasions. 
Was this, then, on the whole, a 
change for the better or the worse? 
and what part of the good is solely 
referable to civilization, or what part 
of the evil to luxury and riches ? 

These are questions which the 
ecclesiastical historian is bound to 
elucidate, by the events which 
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his volumes unfold, and the remarks 
which his reflection suggests. They 
recur at every distinguished epoch, 
and are answered with greater or 
less precision according to the ful- 
ness and fidelity of the contem- 
porary narratives from which the 
reply is drawn. The first obvious 
division in the history of British 
Christianity, consists of the period 
during which the island was subject 
to Roman power. And in no part 
of the whole, is it more difficult to 
draw satisfactory conclusions, The 
second extends from the conversion 
of the Saxons to the establishment 
of priestly power in England, and of 
Papal power over both the priest- 
hood and the laity; the third to the 
Norman Conquest; the fourth to 
the time of Wickliffe; the fifth to 
the Reformation. In each of these 
divisions the actual condition of the 
general body of the people must be 
considered, and as far as possible, 
ascertained. The lessons which 
were communicated to them under 
the style and title of Christianity, 
must be examined, and their com- 
parative and positive merits fixed. 
The disturbing or accelerating forces 
which resulted from political inter- 
ference, must be measured; and 
the result of the whole summed up. 

Nor should the reader be induced, 
by these remarks, to anticipate a 
mere series of essays and disserta- 
tions. The knowledge which has 
just been described as the proper 
end of ecclesiastical history, may 
be communicated much better by a 
simple narrative, than by a highly 
ornamented or closely reasoned 
treatise, If the principal actors in 
each successive period are brought 
forward upon the stage, and suffer- 
ed to speak for themselves, ‘if their 
success and their failures are 
succinctly described, and their in- 
fluence upon public transactions 
explained, every purpose of genuine 
history may be secured, without 
compelling the common reader to 
labour through an argument which 
he is unable or unwilling to master; 
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or requiring such a sacrifice of time 
and application, as none but the 
professed student is at liberty to 
make. 

Thit, therefore, is the plan which 
it is now intended to pursue. The 
readers will be presented in the 
next, and in each successive Num- 
ber, with a sketch of some distinct 
and important portion of British 
Ecclesiastical History, digested and 
abridged from standard writers, 
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and corrected by a careful reference 
to original authorities, The suc- 
cess of such an en ize must 
prove highly gratifying to our nu- 
merous friends, and cannot be un- 
important to the public at large. 
Its failure may serve to stimulate 
abler men to undertake a task, 
which should never be lost sight of, 
until it has been adequately com- 
pleted. 


MISCELLANIES. 


NEW CHURCH IN KINGSWOOD 
FOREST. 


THE wickedness and gross immora- 
lity of the inhabitants of Kingswood 
Forest, have been for years prover- 
bially notorious, It has been a 
matter of much surprise, that within 
so short a distance of the two po- 
pulous towns of Bath and Bristol, a 
people should exist very little re- 
moved from a state of barbarism. 
Though various causes may have 
contributed to this lamentahle fact, 
perhaps it can be traced to none so 
well as a disregard and profanation 
of the Sabbath; the want of a resi- 
dent Minister, and the means of 
public worship. The long neglect- 
ed state of this Jarge population, has 
for years been lamented by. every 
friend to religion and the Establish- 
ment. Great things were done for 
this people by Wesley and Whitfield, 
whose labours in this extensive field 
are well known ; though the good ef- 
fects of their institutions, are under- 
stood perhaps, by none better than 
the immediate neighbourhood. But 
still hundreds, indeed thousands, 
were a sabbath-day’s journey from 
their parish church at Bitton; and 
the crowded congregations of the dis- 
senters prevented admission to num- 
bers besides; and very many, sel- 
dom if ever, put their fret over the 
threshold of any place of worship. 


Under such circumstances, it can 
be readily conceived with what joy 
the neighbourhood of Kingswood 
heard the glad tidings of the pro- 
jected liberality of Parliament, and 
the institution of a Society to assist 
in particular cases, the building of 
churches; this enabled them to 
cherish the hope that at no distant 
period, the cheerful sound of the 
Sunday chime would for the first 
time be heard in Kingswood Forest. 
Guided by the kind directions and 
unwearied exertions of the Bishop 
of Gloucester, no sooner was the 
Bill passed in Parliament, and the | 
Society formed, than a subscription 
was set on foot in Bitton, to meet 
what might be granted either by the 
building Commissioners or the So- 
eiety, but with little prospect of 
success in such a poor neighbour- 
hood. At length, however, 3001. 
were raised *, and with this small 


offering the public bodies were so- | 


licited. The Rev. Mr. Macdonald, | 
the patron and incumbent of the pa- 

rish, had previously in the most li- 7 
beral manner, offered to appropriate | 
a certain part of the tithes towards — 





* The amount of the private contribu- 
tions has since been increased to 900/.; 
but still there is a deficiency. ‘The land 
was very dearly bought ; and other unex- 
pected demands have been made. 
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an entlowment. The application to 
the building Commissioners, — and 
the Society, was attended with 
greater success than was expected, 
and their assistance will long be re- 
membered with gratitude; for the 
one immediately voted 2,143/. and 
the other 700¢ Furnished with 
these means, preparations were 
immediately made to begin the 
work ; and on the 9th June, 1819, 
the first stone was laid by the Bi- 
shop of Gloucester, who happened 
to be in the neighbourhood. On 
this occasion his Lordship address- 
ed Mr. Macdonald, as Vicar and 
patron, congratulating him and his 
parish on the commencement of a 
building, which he hoped would be 
the means of reformiyg hundreds 
and thousands in that notoriously 
wicked neighbourhood ; he prayed 
that it might be ever hallowed and 
frequented ; that the pure word of 
God might ever there be preached, 
and God’s blessing attend the mi- 
nisters, who both in life and con- 
versation might be bright examples 
of their sacred profession, On the 
same day, his Lordship perambu. 
lated and pointed outa line of de- 
marcation for that part of the pa- 
rish, to be attached as an ecclesi- 
astical district to the new church, 
according to the provisions of the 
Act ®, 

After the auspicious commence- 
ment on this day, when all expected 
that the superstructure weuld shortly 
follow, a gloom for some months 
hung over the undertaking, arising 
from difficulties with regard to the 
title of the site; nor was it till the 
following May, in 1820, that the 
work proceeded. A neat, plain 
Gothic church and tower, were. at 
length raised of that beautiful mate. 
rial so abundant in the neighbonr- 
hood of Bath. The building was 
completed at the appointed time, and 
Tuesday the 11th Sept. last, was 





* By the late census, this district con 
tained 3,692 souls, the total of the whole 
Parish being 7,171. 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 37. 
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fixed upon for consummating this 
very important undertaking. On that 
day the Bishop of Gloucester per- 
formed the office of consecration *, 
dedicating it to the Holy Trinity, 
which name the Church now bears. 
It was a day that will not be easily 
forgotten by the old and young of 
Kingswood Forest. It was well said 
in a provincial paper, that ‘ the 
service had every thing connected 
with it, to render it as solemn and 
interesting as any we have ever 
witnessed.’’ A very great concourse 
of people was assembled on the oc- 
casion ; and though the Church is 
calculated to contain one thousand 
persons, (whereof nine hundred have 
free sittings,) it is sypposed that 
twice that number was present ; be- 
sides a great many who could not 
gain admittance. The day was un- 
usually fine; and considering the 
very unsettled weather at that time, 
heaven seemed to bless the poor 
people of Kingswood on the oc- 
casion, and to approve the work of 
that memorable day. No persons 
were admitted into. the Church be- 
fore the Bishop, except the Clergy, 
(who were in waiting to receive his 
Lordship,) and the children of the 
Cock-road +, and other schools in 
the neighbourhood, who had been 
previously trained to be the leading 
singers of the day. The Bishop, 
soon after eleven, wag received at 
the gates of the yard, by the Church- 
wardens, who conducted his Lord- 
ship to the west door of the Church, 
where the Clergy, and other prin- 
cipal inhabitants were in waiting. 


~~ 4 





* It appears by Burn that the Form’'of 
Consecration never received the Royal 
assent, Would not this be a very propér 
time for it to be authorized, and printed 
by the King’s printer. 

t Cockroad is that particular part of 
Kingswood, noted for being the rendez- 
vous of the most notorious characters of 
the country. About eight years ago, a day 
school was established there, supported 
principally by Dissenters ; it is numerously 
attended, and lias been productive of much 
good. 

c 
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Mr. Whittuch, as Lord of the Ma- 
nor, in his own name, and that of 
the other parishoners, presented a 
petition to his Lordship, setting 
forth the necessity of an additional 
place of worship, owing to the great 
population of the neighbourhood, 
the distance from the mother Church 
at Bitton, and other local circum- 
stances, This petition was received 
by the Bishop, and given to his 
Register to read. After which, the 
doors were opened; and his Lord- 
ship, preceded by his mace-bearer 
and the Churchwardens, and fol- 
lowed by the Clergy, repaired to the 
vestry. When the congregation was 
accommodated, and every thing 
quiet and orderly, the Bishop, ac- 
companied as before, went to the 
west door, where he began the ap- 
pointed service of the day, viz. the 
24th Psalm; “ The earth is the 
Lord’s,” &c. which was alternated 
by the Clergy and people. The 
Bishop having gone to the north- 
side of the altar, and the Rev. Mr. 
Macdonald, the Vicar of Bitton, 
with the Rev. Mr. Kempthorne, (his 
Lordship’s Chaplain,) to the south ; 
the deed of endowment was pre. 
sented to him by the Rev. Vicar. 
His Lordship then proceeded to 
read, in a most impressive manner, 
the Exhortation and Prayers of Con- 
secration: the Sentence of Conse- 
eration was read by the Chaplain, 
and signed by the Bishop. After 
which, the Rev. Mr. Ellicombe, the 
curate of Bitton, began the Morning 
Service. The Psalms* and Les- 
sons ¢ appointed for the occasion, 
are particularly striking, so well are 
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they adapted to such an interesting 
solemnity. The 100th Psalm, and 
part of the 26th Old Version, were 
admirably sung by the children and 
congregation. The sermon fol- 
lowed ; in which his Lordship ex- 
patiated at some length in an ele- 
gant and animated manner, on the 
privileges and advantages of the 
publie Service of our Church ; and 
beautifully introduced the long neg- 
lected inhabitants of Kingswood, 
hailing with joy and gladness the 
temple lately raised for their accom- 
modation. The sermon being ended, 
his Lordship, aceompanied as be- 
fore, proceeded to consecrate the 
burying-ground adjoining, and re- 
turned to administer the Sacrament 
to those who remained. ‘Thus was 
completed the first Church built 
with the assistance of Government: 
and it is devoutly hoped, that the 
blessing of the Almighty, ever light- 
ing upon this Church it may be in- 
strumental in reforming the lives and 
manners of those for whose benefit 
it has been erected. 

Part of the Forest of Kingswood 
lies in the parish of Stapleton, ad- 
joining Bitton. There, likewise, 
about two miles from Trinity, on 
the 3ist of August, an additional 
Church, capable of accommodating 
800 people, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Bristol. This Church 
was built by a grant from the Church 
Building Society, added to a vo- 
luntary ceniribution, and a hand- 
some legacy left some years since 
by a late Incumbeut ef that parish. 

c. C. 


The enclosed lines have been very generally published. The initials are 
those of an author already well known to the literary world. 


LINES 


Written after the Consecration of the New Church at Kingswood, by the | 


Bishop of Gloucester, on the 11th September, 1821. 


WHEN first the Fane (that white, on Kingswood pen, 
Arrests, far off, the pausing stranger's ken) 





* Ixxxiv. exxii. cxxxii. 


t First Lesson, part of viiith chap, 1st of Kings. Second from Hebrews x, 19. to 27. 
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Echo’d the Hymn of Praise, and on that day, 

That shone, from Heav’n, with more auspicious ray, 
When thousands listen’d to the Prelate there, 

Who call’d on God, with consecrating Pray’r ;—- 

I saw a Village Maid, almost a child, 

E’en as a light-hair’d Cherub, undefil’d 

From Earth’s rank fume, with innocent look her eye 
Meekly uplifted to the throne on high, 
Join in the full choir’s solemn harmony. 

—Oh! then how many boding thoughts arose, 

Lest, long ere varied life’s uncertain close, 

Those looks of modesty, that open truth 

Lighting the forehead of ingenuous youth— 

Lest these, as slowly steal maturing years, 

Should fade, and grief succeed, and dimning tears: 
Lest, ‘* peradventure Evil should betide 

So fair a Wanderer, in a world so wide.’’ 

‘Then, should the cheek be blanch’d with early care, 
Sin mark its first and furrowing traces there, 
With touch eorroding mar the alter’d mien, 

And leave a eanker where the rose had been ;— 
Then, the sweet child; whose smiles can now impart 
Joy overpowering to a mother’s heart, 

Might bring down (when not anxious love could save) 
That mother’s few grey hairs with sorrew to the grave! 


But hark! the Preacher's voice ;— 
Behold his earnest look, his lifted hand! 
What holy fervour wakes at his comniand ? 
He speaks of Faith, of Mercy from above, 
Of heav’nly Hope, of a Redeemer’s Love! 
Hence! every thought, but that which shews fait youth 
Advancing in the paths of Peace and Truth ; 
That shews thy light, O pure Religion, shed, 
Like a faint glory, on a daughter’s head, 
Who shall each_parént’s love, through life repay, 
And add a transport to their dying day ! 


I saw an Old Man on his staff reclin’d, 
Who seem’d to every human change resign’d :— 
He, with white locks, and long-descending beard, 
A Patriarch of other years appear’d— 
** And thine, oh! aged, solitary man, 
Was life’s enchanted way, when life began, 
The sun-shine on each mountain, and the strain 
Of some sweet melody, in every plain ; 
Thine was illusive fortune’s transient gleam, 
And young Love's broken, but delicious dream ; 
Those mocking visions of thy youth are flown, 
And thou dest bend on death’s dark brink alone : 
The light associates of thy vernal day, 
Where are they? blown as the sear leaves away ; 
And thou dost seem a trunk, on whose bare head 
The grey moss of uncounted days is spread !” 
c2 
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I know thee not, old man, yet traits like these 
Upon thy time-worn features Fancy sees, 
Another, or another year, for thee, 

Haply the silver cord shall loosed be ! 

Then listen, whilst warm eloquence pourtrays 

¢ That better country’ to thy anxious gaze, 

Who art a weary, way-worn ‘ pilgrim here,’ 

And soon from life’s vain masque to disappear. 
Oh! aged man, lift up thine eyes—behold 

What brighter views of distant light unfold ; 
What though the loss of strength thou dost deplore, 
Or broken loves, or friends that are no more; 
What though gay youth no more his song renews, 
Life’s summer-light dies, like the rainbow hues; 
The Christian hails the ray that cheers the gloom, 
And throws its heav'nly halo round the tomb. 


Who bade the grave its mouldering vault unclose ? 

‘ Christ—Christ who died; yea, rather Christ who rose !” 
Hope lifts from Earth her tear-illumined eye, 

She sees dispersed the world’s last tempest fly ; 

Sees Death arrested ’midst his havoc vast,— 

Lord, at thy feet, his broken weapons cast ! 


In circles, far retiring from the sight, 
Till, undistinguished, they are lost in Light, 


Whilst, hark! th’ eternal Empyrean rings, 


Admiring Seraphim suspend their wings, } 


* Hosannah, Lord of lords, and King of kings!’ 


These thoughts arose, when from the crowded fane 
I saw retire the mute assembled train ; 
These images beguil’d my homeward way, 
That high o’er Lansdown’s lonely summit lay. 
There seem’d a music in the evening gale, 
And looking back on the long-spreading vale, 
A blessing seem’d to wait upon the hour 
When the last light from Heav’n shone on the distant tower. 


MR. OWEN OF NEW LANARK, 


Ir is now between four and five 
years since we first enjoyed a hearty 
laugh at the expenee of Mr Owen, 
of New Lanark. His newspaper 
life might have commenced some- 
what earlier; but if so, we had un. 
wittingly confounded his plans and 


W.L. B. 


puffs with the common-place quack- 
ery of the age, and had neglected 
to read his advertisements. It was 
in the autumn of the year 1817 that 
our curiosity was excited by an 
enormous diagram, which covered 
one page of a newspaper, and of 
which the following is a humble 
imitation; 
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Men of no 
- Churchmen. | Methodists. | Socinians. ~ | particular Re- 

ligion. 
Whigs No. 1. No. 5. No. 9. No. 13. 
Tories No. 2; No. 6. ? No. 10. No. 14, 
Reformers | No. 3. No. 7. No. 11. No. 15. 
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Radicals No. 4. No. 8. No. 12. No. 16. 














We are not certain that these 
were the precise divisions adopted 
by Mr. Owen; but his object was 
to give a plan of a considerable dis- 
trict of this Island, and to show how 
it might be divided into any required 
number of sections, each of which 
was to be inhabited and filled by a 
competent number of persons, agree- 
ing in their religious and political 
principles. Thus, for instance, the 
admirers of the Edinburgh Review 
would be located in No. 13, where 
they would have an opportunity of 
indulging their whiggish propensi- 
ties, without being liable to inter- 
ruption from the advocates of any 
particular religion. No. 15 would 
contain the great patrons of the 
Religious Liberty Society, who are 
anxious for the reformation of all 
abuses but their own, and lend their 
aid to all religions except that which 
is united to the State. The deni- 
zens of No. 16 would be Hone, and 
Cobbett, and Carlile; and the re- 
maining sections can be easily filled 
up by the reader. The plan may 
be dilated or contracted according 
to the increase or diminution of re- 
ligious sects : and Mr. Owen, if we 
remember rightly, proposed to di- 
vide the first district which he took 
in hand into fifty or sixty sections. 

The merits of this scheme were 
perceived in a moment. We con- 
gratulated ourselves on the prospect 
of sitting down for life in the snug 
section No. 2, along with the 
staunchest friends of Church and 
King. We went to work, without 
delay, upon an imaginary classifica- 





tion of our families, connections, 
and acquaintance; and their re- 
spective locations were assigned to 
them with all practicable fidelity. 
We reflected, too, upon the pleasure 
of an occasional visit to their quar- 
ters, where the name of the vil- 
lage would be an index to the 
minds of the villagers; and it would 
be only necessary to learn the pre. 
cise number of their section in order 
to be prepared for the reception 
that would be given to us. No- 
thing, in short, seemed wanting to 
complete the plan, but to provide 
a peculiar garment for each square, 
and to muster the whole community 
on a Saturday night, and ask them 
which section and which dress they 
should prefer during the course of 
the ensuing week. 

Mr. Owen appeared to have 
forgotten that his fellow-creatures 
sometimes differ upon other sub- 
jects besides religion and politics; 
and he attributed a steadiness to 
their religious and political attach- 
ments which experience does not 
warrant him to expect. In advising 
men of the same religiofi to asso- 
ciate with one another, he showed 
his practical knowledge of human 
nature ; and at the same time, with- 
out intending it, he brought forward 
a good argument for an act of uni: 
formity and an established Church. 
But when he applied the system of 
juxta-position to their houses as 
well as to their minds, when he 
assumed that if they had once voted 
for the same candidate, or sat in 
the same pew, they would never 
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part till death, he kindly saved us 
the trouble of considering his sys- 
tem at length by the irresistible 
comicality of its primary branch. 
One good effect his plan, probably, 
would produce. Many a. worthy, 
and well-méaning, and mistaken in- 
dividual would open his eyes to the 
errors of his system, when he con- 
gregated continually with its pro- 
essors, We could name several 
admirers of “* no particular reli- 
gion” who never would endure to 
spend a month in the exclusive com- 
pany of that sect. And evety vil. 
lage, of which tlie sole tenants were 
Methodists or Radicals, would make 
a regular weekly return of conva- 
lescent Christians, or citizens; and, 
after a short time, would retain 
none but incurables. But these 
were not the objects in Mr. Owen’s 
contemplation when he divided and 
subdivided our departments. He 
intended to provide against conten- 
tion and strife, by lodging different 
sects in different streets. And, in 
the present state of this country, 
it would have been just as wise to 
classify its inhabitants by the colour 
of their eyes and their hait. The 
proposed separation would be as 
injutious as a famine or a B vin 
lence, and is but an indifferent 
prima facie proof of the sagacity 
and common sefise of its recom- 
mender. But, happily, there is no 
human force which could carry it 
into effect; and “ to be born and 
die” in the fantastical lucubrations 
of Mr. Owen is its short and event- 
ful history. 

And what will be said of Britons, 
a hundred years hence, when it is 
remembered that a scheme, of which 
this is neither the worst nor the 
silliest portion, has been brought 
forward at two public nieetings in 
London, has been unanimously ap- 
proved of by a Scotch county, and 
has twice been submitted to the 
attention of the House of Commons, 
in the space of little better than 
three years! We are told that the 
spirit of the age is refined and phi- 
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losophical, and yet it does not dis- 
dain to listen toe this childish dri. 
velling! The circumstances admit 
but of one explanation. An epide- 
mic folly prevails among our coun- 
trymen upon religious and moral 
questions, There is much, evil to 
be lamented and, if possible, to be 
cured; but we despise the advice 
of the regular physician, and run 
after every nostrum with which 
cunning imposes upon folly= 
There are Prison Committees, and 
Beggar Committees, and Chinihey 
Committees, and Jew Commnittees ; 
and Mr. Owen thinks he has a right 
to institute a Spinning and Spade 
Committee. While the cheinists are 
frightening honest men out of tieir 
dinners, by proclaiming ‘‘ death in 
the pot,” the philanthropist comforts 
them by announcing that there is 
life in the spade: and the same 
restlessness of mind which, m for. 
mer times, produced the money 
speculations and frauds of the 
South Sea scheme, are now produc. 
ing and protecting thé moral specu- 
lations of infidelity and the pious 
frauds of fanaticism.” Johaniia 
Southcott has still her disciples and 
her prophets, and they prophesy 
better things, and talk less non- 
sense than Mr, Owen. Mr. Broug- 
ham believes in Lancaster and Fel- 
lenberg ; and it is reported, that men 
ate to be found who believe in Mr. 
Brougham. The attention, thete- 
fore, tliat has been paid to Mr. 
Owen's plan is nothing more than a 
symptom of a prevalent disorder, 
** In South Sea days” an honest 
man discovered a method of con- 
verting saw-dust into timber, and 
sold the secret for a good round 
sum. Much larger sums have been 
expended upon Mr. Owen’s brick- 
dust and rubbish; and we suppose 
that the day is drawing near in 
which he will exhibit the goodly 
edifice which they have formed. 
But in the mean time, he will ex- 
cuse us for venturing to believe, 
that he may attribute the suecess 
which has attended him, net to his 
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owningenuity, disinterestedness, and 
perseverance, which are all, as far 
as we can learn, unquestionable, 
but to the credulity of fools, who 
like to hear a new thing, and to the 
eunning of artful men, who patron- 
ize every scheme which is in oppo- 
sition to the Church and the State. 

The first public meeting to which 
Mr. Owen submitted his plan, was 
held towards the conclusion of ‘the 
year 1817. | Phe result was a total 
faiture of the hopes and expecta. 
tions of his followers; and the 
meeting was rendered remarkable 
by Mr. Owen’s declaration of his 
infidelity. In a very open and ho- 
nest manner he told his hearers, 
that he did not believe in Christi- 
anity; yet he professed, at the same 
time, to be friendly to its teachers, 
and admitted that it was wanted, 
as a guide and a restraint, by the 
great majority of his fellow-crea- 
tures. This upright behaviour is 
highly creditable to Mr. Owen, 
and his admirers should have imi- 
tated this part of his example: we 
shalt shortly show that they have 
done no su¢h thing. 

The second public meeting at 
which Mr. Owen appeared went off 
with greater eclat. It was held in 
July, 1819, under the immediate 
auspices of the late Duke of Kent : 
and a committee was appointed to 
carry the plan into effect. Among 
many respectable men of whom that 
committee consisted, there are to 
be found the names of Drs. Rudge 
and Collyer, his Royal Higiness’s 
Chaplains, and of Mr. Alderman 
Wood, his Royal Highness’s Lottery 
Contractor, ‘Phey recommended a 
subscription of one hundred: thou- 
sand pounds; and announced their 
intention to meet again when twenty 
thousand should be contributed,— 
As nothing more has been heard of 
the committee or the subscription, 
it may be presumed that the pro- 
posal experienced the fate which it 
merited. 

it would be unfair to say 
that this meeting led to nothing ; 
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it led, in fact, to the introduction of 
the subject in the House of Com- 
mons by Sir William De Crespigny. 
The worthy Baronet, however, was 
barely able to proeure a seconder 
of his motion respecting Mr. Owen's 
plan, and the subject was dismissed 
to the tomb of the Capulets without 
either division or debate. No one 
could have imagined that so com- 
plete a failure would have been the 
signal for more vigerous efforts : 
but the zeal of Mr. Owen was su- 
perior to defeat; and the circum- 
stances which attended the discus- 
sion of the question in the House of 
Commons, on the 26th of last June, 
are sufficient to give encouragement 
to his sanguine mind. For, in the 
first place, the debate arose in con. 
sequence of the approbation pub- 
licly expressed. in Scotland of the 
establishments at New Lanark ; and 
eight gentlemen, several of them 
persons of considerable weight in 
the House of Commons, declared 
their determination to vote for an 
enquiry upon the subject *, \ The 
motion was negatived without a di- 
vision ; and the future discussions 
of the same question which may be 
expected to arise -will terminate in 
a similar manner. Yet, still Mr. 
Owen stands on much higher ground 
than that which he oceupied two 
years ago; and persons who refused 
to study the plans of an enthusiastic 
schemer, may be excused for en- 
quiring into the merits of his sys- 
tem, now that it has been publicly 
panegyrised by Mr. Buxton and 
Mr. Brougham. In short, the de- 
lusion may be reasonably expected 
to spread. Had the public mind 
been sound, or cautious, it hever 
would have listened to a second 
speech from Mr. Owen. He is now 
in the actual possession of some 
valuable converts, and they will 
serve as decoy ducks to the simple 





* Mr. Maxwell, Mr, Dawson, Sir W. 
De Crespiguy, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Hudson 
Gurney, Mr. William Smith, Lord A. 
Hamilton, and Mr, Brougham. 
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and uninformed Their strength and 
their numbers are obviously on the 
increase; and a brief enquiry into 
the subject, upon the principles of 
common sense, cannot be regarded 
as useless or unreasonable, 

The first point to which we pro- 
pose to advert (and it is the only 
one which we shall be able to dis- 
cuss in the present Number) is the 
avowed infidelity of Mr. Owen.— 
He was censured in the House of 
Commons, for his declarations upon 
this subject, by Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Brougham. The former said 
he thought, ‘‘ that in sound discre- 
tion Mr. Owen ought to have kept 
his religious peculiarities to him- 
self ;” the latter spoke of “ some 
ill-advised opinions broached in 
London by Mr. Owen.” (See the 
Morning Chronicle, June 27, 1821.) 
We maintain, on the contrary, that 
Mr. Owen's declaration was an act 
of very unusual and very commenda- 
ble honesty. If he had concealed 
his sentiments, and kept the mob ia 
the dark, he would have secured 
the support and countenance of 
thousands; and by this time his 
darling scheme might have been 
tried and condemned. The scheme, 
as will be proved hereafter, flies in 
the face of Christianity, and its 
author cannot possibly be a Chris- 
tian. Yet, if he had possessed the 
sound discretion which is recom- 
mended by one gentleman, or sub- 
mitted his opinions before he 
broached them to the good advice 
of another, we should have been 
told, that it was the excess of bi- 
gotry to question the orthodoxy of 
his creed; and his faith would have 
been pronounced sound by all the 
dupes in the country, on the strength 
of the ruddy faces and Methodist 
preachers of Lanark. This infer- 
rence is more than warranted by the 
attempts that have been made to 
smooth over Mr. Owen’s confession. 
The Duke of Kent’s committee give 
the following account ‘‘ of an ob- 
jection to Mr, Owen’s system, which 
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appears to be founded neither in 
reason or in fact.” : 

** The private opinions which 
Mr. Owen has been supposed to en- 
tertain on matters of religion form 
one of such objections. This is a 
point on which it has not been 
thought fit to require Mr. Owen to 
make any public declaration; it is 
deemed sufficient to have ascertain- 
ed that Mr. Owen is not known to 
have in any one instance endeavour- 
ed to alter the religious opinions of 
persons in his employment; that 
the desires of his workmen to attend 
their respective places of worship 
are complied with, and aided to the 
utmost extent; that a minister hag 
long been paid by the proprietors 
of the manufactory, under Mr, 
Owen’s management, for perform- 
ing divine worship in the Gaelic 
tongue to the Highland workmen ; 
that Mr. Owen’s own house is a 
house of daily prayer; that he is 
the father of a large well regulated 
moral family ; that his conduct ap- 
pears to be free from reproach, and 
that his character is distinguished 
by active benevolence, perfect sin- 
cerity, and undisturbed tranquillity 
of temper.” Address of the Com- 
mittee, &c. London, Aug. 23, 1819. 
Strahan and Spottiswoode. 

This paragraph is put forth under 
the sanction of the Dukes of Kent 
and Sussex; and Dr. Collyer, Mr. 
Gurney of St. Clements, and Dr, 
Rudge, ate among the members of 
the Committee from which it ema- 
nated. Can they defend or justify 
such a statement? Did they dare 
to insinuate so gross a falsehood as 
that Mr. Owen’s infidelity was a 
mere supposition, and that no pub- 
lic declaration had been made upon 
the subject? Will they venture to 
say that the souls of their people 
may be safely entrusted to an avow- 
ed unbeliever in the Bible, provided 
his house be a house of daily prayer, 
and that he has a large family and 
a tranquil temper. It is to be 
hoped that they will disavow such 
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disgraceful trifling and equivoca. 
tion. And if any confidence were 
to be placed in the newspaper re- 
port of a debate in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Maxwell would be 
exposed to serious blame. For the 
Morning Chronicle makes him ex- 
claim, ‘* Should they wait until Mr. 
Owen’s organs of belief are fashion- 
ed by hypocrisy into the affected 
dimensions of their own, before 
they permitted him,”’ &c. &c. And 
again, “ Should they force the la. 
bourer to pay the profits of retail 
on what he might himself produce, 
or procrastinate a system of educa- 
tion which not only inculcated mo- 
rality, but enforced its practice, 
because its author had theological 
speculations which they did not 
comprehend, although in the full 
practice of the decalogue?” These 
questions may be calculated to ex- 
culpate Mr. Owen, but it is at the 
expence of the interrogator and his 
hearers. For Mr. Maxwell’s argu- 
ment rests upon ‘ the affected di- 
mensions of his own organs of be- 
lief,’ and upon his inability to com- 
prehend Mr, Owen’s theological 
speculations. The latter excuse 
may be admitted, for of all the 
scepticism that our age can boast, 
none is more perplexing than that 
which is professed at Lanark. But 
when the honourable member talks of 
the dimensions of his belief, he urges 
a plea which we cannot answer, be- 
cause we cannot understand it, and 
bids fair to rival Mr. Owen's incom- 
prehensible theology. Unless Mr. 
Maxwell meant to say that the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons are 
no better Christians than Mr. Owen, 
it is difficult to conceive that he had 
any meaning at all, If this be the 
real solution of his riddle, he was 
guilty of a gross breach of privilege, 
and Mr, Bennett should have sent 
him to the Tower. 

Lastly, Mr. Brougham ‘“ wished 
to correct a mistake into which 
some honourable gentlemen had 
fallen, with respect to Mr. Owen’s 
Plan. He did not know what Mr, 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 37. 
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Owen's religious opinions were, but 
he could assure the House, that if 
any fault was to be found with the 
system pursued at Lanark, it was 
on the score of too much religion.” 
With these precious specimens of 
fairness before our eyes, can it be 
doubted that Mr. Owen would havé 
been proclaimed as a pattern of pri- 
mitive piety, if he had been prudent 
enough to put on the outward ap- 
pearance of a Christian? He had 
nothing to do but to hold his tongue, 
and witnesses would have stepped 
forwa and sworn to his orthodoxy. 
But h® refused to give this silent 
support to falsehood, he disdained 
the advantages to be derived from 
equivocation, and he is entitled to 
the respect and consideration which 
are not withheld from honest errors, 
Yet the sincerity with which an 
opinion has been formed, and the 
openness with which it is avowed, 
are very insufficient apologies for the 
mischief which it occasions. And 
what but mischief can the Christian 
anticipate from Mr. Owen’s plan. 
Take his own statement of it, (the 
fairest we are likely to obtain) and 
consider to what it amounts? Sim- 
ply to this—that Christianity is a 
very good thing for the ignorant— 
but that as soon as a man grows 
wise he may do well enough without 
it. Mr. Owen does not tell his 
workmen or his children that they 
should put their Bibles in the fire ; 
on the contrary, he recommends it 
to their diligent perusal. But they 
will gradually learn that he himself 
disbelieves it ; and if he makes them 
as comfortable and contented as he 
expects to do, they cannot fail. to 
disbelieve it likewise. Wat will 
be the natural coufse of their 
thoughts when they reflect upon the 
blessings which they enjoy? We 
owe every thing, they will say, to 
Mr. Owen, who is so much wiser 
and so much better than the gene- 
rality of mankind, that he discover- 
ed a secret which was unknown to 
all the rest of the world, and spared 
neither expence, labour, or time, 
D 
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to communicate its advantages to 
us. Surely so able and so excellent 
a man has derived his knowledge 
and his benevolence from the Bible. 
The answer unfortunately must be, 
no. The Bible, they will say, is 
the instructor of those who never 
took any trouble whatsvever about 
us; who never knew, and never 
cared how they might make us 
happy; who would have kept us 
to the present hour in misery and 
vice. The Bible has likewise been 
our instructor, in the days of igno- 
rance and infancy; and still con- 
tinues to teach weak women and 
helpless children. - But Mr. Owen 
throws it aside; he differs from us 
and from other men, by choosing a 
different guide, and he advances 
more securely and more rapidly on 
his road. His, therefore, is the 
real religion, and ours is the coun- 
terfeit, Ours is milk for delicate 
babes—but his is the strong meat 
for full grown men, Ours is the 
faith that cannot ameliorate the 
world—his has been tried upon our 
own proper persons, and we know 
that it succeeds, 

Such is the mode of reasoning 
which a New Lanark man must 
adopt. His methodist preacher 
may occasionally alarm him by his 
threats, or throw him into extacies 
by his enthusiastic promises, and 
this, we presume, is what was 
meant by Mr. Brougham, when he 
assured the House of Commons that 
there was too much religion at New 
Lanark, There was too much vehe- 
mence, too much ranting, too much 
fanaticism ; which is exactly what 
we should have expected from the 
principles advocated by Mr. Owen. 
But are these Christianity? Are 
these solid bulwarks against the in- 
roads of scepticism? Mr. Owen, 
who thinks Christianity a fable, may 
possibly say yes. But if a Chris- 
tian hesitates at giving an opposite 
answer, he is shamefully ignorant 
of the faith which he professes. 
The canting and violence which Mr. 
Brougham deprecates, are the symp- 
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toms and forerunners of infidelity; 
and instead of proving that Mr. 
Owen cannot injure Christianity, 
they prove that he has seriously in- 
jured it already. 

And were this positive evidence 
taken out of the scale, there still 
remains enough in the writings of 
Mr. Owen, to silence every one 
who vindicates him against the 
charge of irreligion. For to go no 
farther than his last work, The Re- 
port of the County to Lanark, we 
are ready to give up every objection 
that has been advanced, and even 
to take a share in the first section 
that shall be colonized, if we do 
not shew from that short pamphlet, 
that its writer assumes the falsehood 
of Christianity as the basis of his 
whole theory. 

At page 13, we are told -that 
‘‘ The system in which man has 
been hitherto trained, as far as our 
knowledge of history extends, has 
kept him in utter ignorance of him- 
self and of his fellows, and hence 
the best and most valuable powers 
of the human race could not be 
available for their own well be- 
ing and happiness.” And in the 
following page it is said that the 
desired ‘ advance in civilization 
and improvemeut can be effect- 
ed solely through the science of 
the influence of circumstances over 
human nature, and the knowledge 
of the means by which those cir- 
cumstances may be easily controul- 
ed.” This is the great discovery to 
which Mr. Owen lays claim; and 
without stopping to shew that it is 
an old friend with a new face, let us 
attend to the conclusions which are 
drawn from his premises. ‘‘ Through 
this science, new mental powers will 
be created, which will place all those 
circumstances that determine the 
misery or happiness of men, under 
the immediate controul and direc- 
tion of the present population of 
the world, and entirely supersede 
all necessity for the present truly 


irrational system of individual re- 
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which has ever been opposed to the 
most obvious dictates of common 
sense, and of humanity, and which 
will be no longer permitted than 


-while men continue unenlightened 


and barbarous. The first rays of 
real knowledge will shew to the 
meanest capacity, that all the ten- 
dencies of this system are to degrade 
men below the ordinary state of ani- 
mals, and to render them more 
miserable and irrational. The sci- 
ence of the influence of circumstan- 
ces over human nature will dispel 
this ignorance, and shew how much 
more easily men may be trained by 
other means to become, without ex- 
ception, active, kind, and intelli- 
gent, devoid of those unpleasant ir- 
rational feelings which for ages have 
tormented the whole human race. 
.-- -And fearful as men may now 
be to allow themselves to hope that 
the accumulated evils of ages are 
not permanent in their nature, pro- 
bably many now live who will see 
the science introduced, that in their 
days will rapidly diminish, and in 
the days of their children will en- 
tirely remove these evils.” P. 32. 
We have not room to animadvert 
upon the absurdity of this passage ; 
but its anti-Christian tendency is 
obvious and indisputable. If, as 
Mr. Owen assures us at page 41, 
“the notion that infants, children, 
and men, are agents governed by a 
will formed by themselves, and 
fashioned after their own choice, is 
one of the most general sources of 
error and of evil in the world,” if 
*‘ all children are to be considered 
as beings whose dispositions, habits, 
and sentiments, are to ‘be formed 
for them, and these can be well 
formed only by excluding all notions 
of reward, punishment, and emula- 
tion ;” if ‘* when their characters 
are not such as they ought to be, 
the error proceeds from their in- 
structors, and the other circum- 
stances that surround them ;” p. 43. 
then it must follow that guilt, in- 
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nocence, pardon, and penitence, 
heaven and: hell, are the clumsy 
fictions of a “ barbarous” age, and 
that the book which tells us of them 
does not. come from God. The 
system of individual rewards and 
punishments is taught from one end 
of the Bible to the other. The re- 
sponsibility of man to his Creator 
is its plainest and most pervading 
doctrine; and to deny that this 
doctrine is just or proper, is to 
deny the truth of revelation. Mr. 
Owen’s system is neither more nor 
less than a new fangled scheme of 
necessity ; and though we are as. 
sured by Drs. Rudge and Collyer, 
that his house is a house of daily 
prayer, the only prayer which he 
can consistently offer, must be a 
prayer for good circumstances. Upon 
them he asserts that every man de- 
pends, By them he is positive that 
every character is fashioned. On 
them he distinctly says that the 
murderer and the thief are autho- 
rized to cast the burden of their 
crimes. 

Such are the medicines with which 
he undertakes to cure the world. 
Its disease he traces up to indivi- 
dual rewards and punishments, and 
denounces them as opposed to com- 
mon sense and humanity, and as 
degrading mankind below the level 
of brutes. The denunciation evi- 
dently extends to the threats and 
promises of the Bible ; and, there- 
fore, it is only by banishing the Bible 
that Mr. Owen hopes to make us 
happy. Either this must be his 
meaning, or he ought to have re- 
stricted his violent declarations to 
the rewards and punishments of this 
life only. No limitation of the sort 
is to be found. He repeats the 
same assertion in many different 
forms, but its substance continues 
the same. His theory extends to 
things human and divine, and its 
wickedness and absurdity are alike 
extreme, 

(To be continued. ) 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW ON 
OXFORD. 


East Malling, 3d November, 1821. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
I am much pleased with the two 
articles in the review department of 
your number for November, which I 
have just received. The two last 
summers I have taken a pretty ex- 
tensive circuit through Scotland, 
and I really admire the country and 
esteem the people in many essential 
respects. But their vanity is ex- 
cessive, and the presumptuous acti- 
vity with which it is evident that 
they would interfere with us in Eng- 
land, is very reprehensible; for 1 
have found them in general equally 
ignorant and prejudiced with respect 
to us, and especially with respect to 
our Church. Dr. Chalmers is an 
ingenious man, and an eloquent man 
in his way; but he wants ballast, 
and in every writing of his which I 
have read, he displays much more 
imagination than sound knowledge 
or correct judgment. Iam happy, 
therefore, that you have taken up 
and exposed some of the very rash 
crudities which he has huddled to- 
gether in the * Christian and civic 
economy of latge Towns.”’ The 
Doctor !s a good man, and a sincere 
man; but he exhibits a fair and 
striking specimen of the Scottish 
divine, whose divinity is made up of 
hasty scraps and patches, unadorned 
by sound learning and systematic 
reading ; unaided by experience and 
by the reflection which results from 
experience. The doctrinal system 
of his church he maintains, and we 
cannot consistently quarrel with 
him for adhering to that, to which 
by his subscriptions he is bound ; 
but he is to blame when, without 
any real knowledge of the subject, 
(so far as appears either from read- 
ing or from observation,) he lashes 
out his rude censures against the 
constitution, the governors, and the 
government of a church, which was 


originally founded, and has hitherto, 
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by the good providence of God, 
been conducted by men of a very 
superior cast to him in every quali- 
fication which ought to distinguish 
a sound Christian theologian. This 
presumption on his part is the more 
extraordinary, as | have reason to 
believe from all I have seen or heard 
of him, that he is really a modest as 
well as a good man ; while he shewed 
with equal boldness and candour, 
in the last General Assembly of his 
Church, that he was quite aware of 
and willing to allow the high claims 
of professional learning, by which 
the Church of England is so emi- 
nently distinguished—the which, if 
not misreported, he attributed to 
our distinction of ranks, to the emu- 
lation excited by the hope of re- 
ward, and to the leisure furnished 
by the dignities which urge that 
hope. 

I was not less pleased with your 
article intituled, “ Reviewers Re- 
viewed ;” and my chief object in 
addressing you at present, is to di- 
rect and entreat your attention to a 
much more hostile article than that 
on which you have there comment- 
ed in the “Edinburgh Review,” 
No. 70. Art. Ill. p. 302—814. 
with the running title, *‘* Classi- 
cal Education.” It is quite asto-. 
nishing to me that Jeffery should 
have allowed the recollection of the 
dispute with Oxford to be revived 
in any shape; for it is universally 
allowed that his Review has nothing 
to brag of on that score; but to al- 
low it to be revived by such a per- 
formance as that to which I refer, 
argues an excess of folly which I 
will never attribute to Francis Jef- 
fery; and I only lament that the 
shadow of his name should add 
even @ momentary currency to so 
much empty and wicked imperti- 
nence. There is in the piece in 
question a self-complacent pompo- 
sity of pretension to which we have 
been long accustomed: in the Edin- 
burgh Review ; but it is a caricature, 
with more sound than sense—with 
a bombast which 1 would term boy- 
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ish ; while the whole paper, (which 
is execrable for the hostility and 
personality of its allusions,) is ut- 
terly void of that point and power 
which, in the former years of the 
Edinburgh Review, gave currency 
even to that which we could not 
approve. Look at this article, I 
beseech you with attention, and ex- 
pose, as it merits, the prodigious 
malice which it displays. That the 
writer is some-disappointed Oxo- 
nian, I caunot doubt; and that the 
article was written under the impulse 
of the most vindictive passion, is 
obvious, ‘‘ It is in these half open 
institutions,” says this scurrilous 
libeller, ‘‘ that enquiry would de- 
tect the true spirit of the monkish 
system in full and flagrant opera- 
tion. Place power in the hands of 
a conceited, ignorant, illiberal re- 
cluse, and it asks no gift of pro- 
phecy to foresee the inevitable con- 
sequence. With feline attachment 
to localities, such.a being soon con- 
tracts the prudish air and treacher- 
ous propensities of the retromingent 
animal from which that narrow sen- 
timent is imitated. No antiquated 
virgin more resembles her own tabby 
in duplicity, malice, and demure- 
ness. The sleek disguise of imbe- 
cility, the abuse of his miserable 
rights, the instinctive preservation 
of his apprehensive egotism from 
the contact of superior brilliancy, 
which he knows to be as little catch- 
ing as gallantry itself, become the 
first objects in existence with this 
hater of a joke. The creature must 
be followed, sought and sued! taste 
must listen to its paradoxes, and 
talent tremble at its frown. Leta 
young man only abdicate the pri- 
vilege of thinking, (to some no pain- 
ful sacrifice,) and devote his whole 
body and soul to the sordid ambi- 
tion of success, and the ‘ way to 
win,’ with such electors, is no for- 
midable problem. Our tyro, may 
then approach the scene of action, 
secure that the judges will take good 
care that ‘ the race shall not be to 
the swift, nor the battle to the 
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strong? Hardy professions of im- 
partiality are indeed held forth, to 
attract unwary merit, and selfish 
mediocrity, finds the most exquisite 
of all its gratifications in the mo- 
mentary chance of harassing the 
talent it would tremble to confront. 
Who can be surprised if, under a 
system like this, genius and know- 
ledge should so seldom strike a 
lasting root: or that the maturity 
which succeeds to a youth so pros- 
tituted, should produce by its most 
vigorous efforts, nothing better than 
obscene verses in a newspaper, or 
discourses upon predestination ?”— 
P. 311, 312. 

If this modest man or boy ever 
was, or ever shall becomea candidate 
for any place of power or profit; 
** it asks no gift of prophecy to 
foresee the inevitable consequence.” 
Let his opponent’s merit literally and 
moral, be as superior as_ possible, 
it is clear that nothing but success 
would satisfy such a candidate. In 
effect, it is this vile spirit of selfish- 
ness and egotism, by which, while 
he declaims against it, this writer is 
so completely dominated, which 
breeds so much mischief in public 
and in private life, and which ren- 
ders so many candidates for fame 
and fortune, when they do not catch 
at ouce the object at which they 
aim, the eager zealots of faction, 
and the foul libellers of those insti- 
tutions which have been the glory 
of our country. In reference to the 
exclusion of the Irish from fellow- 
ships, the libeller says, p. 311— 
‘“« To the wisdom and humanity of 
this exception, it is clearly impos- 
sible to oppose a single argument. 
The brogue is such a black. pre- 
meditated crime, that the misjudg- 
ing infant who lisps those wilful ac- 
cents, is fairly doomed to a youth of 
beggary ; no ill-imagined training 
for a life of proscriptions.” A viler 
and more impudent piece of radical 
jacobinism, we should scarcely ex- 
pect to find among the common 
scraps of Hunt, Waddington and 
Co. The lrish, if they are excluded 
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in Oxford, have a college of their 
own at home amply endowed, and a 
church too, of which the endow- 
ments, and the dignities, bear more 
than their relative proportion to 
those in England. But to reason 
with a writer who could indulge in 
such sarcasms, and bedaub his pa- 
per with such malignity, were worse 
than vain. I hope, indeed, when 
the passion of the moment subsides 
that he will feel more than in any 
circumstances I would willingly 
write ; and if, after all, he should 
possess any portion of the talents 
and the character for which he takes 
credit, and which the matter of his 
paper compels me to doubt, he will 
blush deeply as long as he lives, 
when he recollects, even in secret, 
the odious and contemptible compo- 
sition to which I have presumed to 
direct your attention. It is the ma- 
lignity which pervades this paper 
which is peculiarly disgusting. This 
is its distinguishing feature. It even 
summons up our stalls, mitres, and 
fat benefices in contract with the 
lauded equality of the Scottish 
Church; while the author assures 
us, in reference to the “ illustrious 
names which grace our (Scottish) 
academic annals that scholarships 
and fellowships, bursaries and exhi- 
bitions, if once founded in the north- 
ern universities, would be bestowed 
with similar good taste, and might 
produce an abundant harvest of 
emulative excellence.” P.310. Now 
from all which I know, or have 
heard, influence—private influence 
(frequently including that of the 
greatest men in the state,) has often 
at least; I will not say, because I do 
not know, always much more to 
do, and is oftener, unblushingly em- 
ployed in Scottish appointments, 
than even this writer dare say or in- 
sinuate of our English universities, 
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In reference to the Greek professor- 
ship of Glasgow, he is pleased to 
say, in a note, p. 308, ‘* whoever 
may be elected to sueceed him 
(Young,) we have no doubt that the 
choice will do honour to the judg- 
ment of the electors.” Is there a 
comparative trial of talents and ac- 
quirements on such occasions in 
Stotland? I am quite ignorant on 
this head. However the reviewer 
promises fairly.—‘* We shall, look,”’ 
says he, ‘* upon the proceedings of 
the new professor with great in- 
terest. and attention, &c.’ Who 
can doubt with such a gratuitous, 
cool and dispassionate superinten- 
tendant, that the Greek scholars of 
Glasgow will beat the mean monkish 
creatures of Oxford all to nothing ? 
Itisagood joke, indeed, and he seems 
fond of a joke, for such an Edinburgh 
Reviewer, even with the aid of 
the whole corps, to assume such an 
office: I hope the University of 
Glasgow will be very grateful; and 
that the new professor will be very 
submissive to his self-constituted 
inspector; though from the spe- 
cimen before me, I am inclined to 
doubt his talents, as much as his 
temper. I merely mean, Mr. Editor, 
to draw your attention to the article 
in question ; which, after all, is pro- 
bably. unworthy of further notice. 
The malignity and the passion are so 
apparent, and withal so senseless, 
as to attach disgrace only to the 
writer, and to the journal which gives 
currency tohis malice. It never can 
be injurious to the fair fame of Ox- 
ford, nor even to the reputation of 
those individuals who, though not 
named, are so evidently and so foully 
libelled, 
I am, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
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SACRED POETRY. 





ON THE RESURRECTION. 


Sones of triumph [srael sang, 

And long and loud the cymbals rang, 
For that ocean, mighty Lord, 

Was parted by thy sovereign word. 


Thee they hymn’d with lute and lyre, 
Thy guardian cloud, thy guiding fire, 
And thy awful glory shed 

High o’er Sinai’s burning head. 


We for mightier wonders raise 
Songs of glory, songs of praise, 
Not for human bondage broke, 
The bursting of a foreign yoke: 


Thee, Messiah, thee we sing, 
Thee our Saviour, thee our King, 
Thee, who died’st a world to save, 
Rising glorious from the grave. 
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ON THE SACRAMENT. 


By rising sense of guilt reprov’d, 
And strongly to repentance mov’d, 
I go, and, bending at the shrine, 
Receive the mystic bread divine. 


With heart by charity refin’d, 
Forbearing, humble, hopeful, kind, 
I go, and, bending at the shrine, 
Receive the mystic cup divine. 


All human passions laid at rest, 
And by aspiring faith possess’d, 
1 go, and, bending at the shrine 
Receive the mystic food divine. 


O Thou, whose precious blood was spilt 

The atoning price of mortal guilt, 

Receive me bending at the shrine, 

And fill my soul with grace divine. 
5 
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with the running title, « Classi 
cal Education.” It is quite asto 
nishing to me that Jeffery should 
have allowed the recollection of the 
dispute with Oxford to be revived 
in any shape; for it is universally 
allowed that his Review has nothing 
to brag of on that score; but to al- 
low it to be revived by such a per 
formance as that to which I refer, 
argues an excess of folly which | 
will never attribute to Francis Jef 
fery; and I only lament that th 
shadow of his name should add 
even a momentary currency to so 
much empty and wicked imperti- 
nence. There is in the piece in 
question a self-complacent pompo- 
sity of pretension to which we have 
been long accustomed in the Edin- 
burgh Review ; but it is a caricature, 
with more sound than sense—with 
a bombast which I would term boy 
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mstitutions, say th scurrilous 
, 
libeller, ‘* that enquiry would a 


tect the true spirit of the monkish 
system in full and flagrant opera 
tion. Place power m the hands of 
ignorant, uUliberal re- 


a conceited, 
cluse, and it asks no gilt of pro- 
phecy to foresee the inevitable con- 
With feline atlachment 
to localities, such a being soon con- 
tracts the prudish air and treacher- 
ous propensities of the retromingent 
animal from which that narrow sen- 
timent is imitated. No antiquated 
virgin more resembles her own tabby 
in duplicity, malice, and demure- 
ness. The sleek disguise of imbe- 
cility, the abuse of his miserable 
rights, the instinctive preservation 
of his apprehensive egotism from 
the contact of superior brilliancy, 
which he knows to be as little catch- 
ing as gallantry itself, become the 
first objects in existence with this 
hater of a joke. The creature must 
be followed, sought and sued! taste 
must listen to its paradoxes, aud 
talent tremble at its frown. Leta 
young man only abdicate the pri- 
vilege of thinking, (to some no pain- 
ful sacrifice,) and devote his whole 
body and soul to the sordid ambi- 
tion of success, and the ‘ way to 
win,’ with such electors, is no for- 
midable problem, Our tyro may 
then approach the scene of action, 
secure that the judges will take good 
care that ‘ the race shall not be to 
the swift, nor the battle to the 
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discoui r n predestination — 
P. 3L1, 312. 
if this modest man or bes evel 
was, oreve r shall be comea candidate 


for any place of power or profit, 
* it asks no gift of prophecy to 
foresee the inevitable conse quence,” 
Let his opponent's merit literally and 
moral, be as superior as possible, 
it is clear that nothing but success 
would satisfy such a candidate. In 
effect, it is this vile spirit of selfish- 
ness and egotism, by which, while 
he declainmis against it, this writer is 
so completely dominated, which 
breeds so much mischief in public 
and in private life, and which ren- 
ders so many candidates for fame 
and fortune, when they do not catch 
at ounce the object at which they 
aim, the eager zealots of faction, 
and the foul libellers of those insti- 
tutions which have been the glory 
of our country. In reference to the 
exclusion of the Irish from fellow- 
ships, the libeller says, p. 311— 
‘¢|'o the wisdom and humanity of 
this exception, it is clearly impos- 
sible to oppose a single argument. 
The brogue is such a black pre- 
meditated crime, that the misjudg- 
ing infant who lisps those wilful ac- 
cents, is fairly doomed to a youth of 
beggary ; no ill-imagined training 


for a life of proscriptions.” A viler 


and more impudent piece of radical 


jacobinism, we should scarcely ex- 


pect to find among the common 
scraps of Hunt, Waddington and 
Co. The lrish, if they are excluded 
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in Oxford, have a college of their 
own at home amply endowed, and a 
church too, of which the endow- 
ments, and the dignities, bear more 
than their relative proportion to 
those in England. But to reason 
with a writer who could indulge in 
such sarcasms, and bedaub his pa- 
per with such malignity, were worse 
than vain. I hope, indeed, when 
the passion of the moment subsides 
that he will feel more than in any 
circumstances I would willingly 
write; and if, after all, he should 
possess any portion of the talents 
and the character for which he takes 
credit, and which the matter of his 
paper compels me to doubt, he will 
blush deeply as long as he lives, 
when he recollects, even in secret, 
the odious and contemptible compo- 
sition to which I have presumed to 
direct your attention, It is the ma- 
lignity which pervades this paper 
which is peculiarly disgusting. This 
is its distinguishing feature. It even 
summons up our stalls, mitres, and 


fat benefices in contract with the 


lauded equality of the Scottish 
Church; while the author assures 
us, in reference to the “ illustrious 
names which grace our (Scottish) 
academic annals that scholarships 
and fellowships, bursaries and exhi- 
bitions, if once founded in the north- 
ern universities, would be bestowed 
with similar good taste, and might 


produce an abundant harvest of 


emulative excellence.” P. 310. Now 
from all which I know, or have 
heard, influence—private influence 
(frequently including that of the 
createst men in the state,) has often 
at least; I will not say, because I do 
not know, always much more to 
do, and is oftener, unblushingly em- 
ployed in Scottish appointments, 
than even this writer dare say or in- 
sinuate of our English universities. 
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In reference to the Greek professor- 
ship of Glasgow, he is pleased to 
say, in a note, p. 308, ‘* whoever 
may be elected to succeed him 
(Young,) we have no doubt that the 
choice will do honour to the judg- 
ment of the electors.” Is there a 
comparative trial of talents and ac- 
quirements on such occasions in 
Stotland? I am quite ignorant on 
this head. However the reviewer 
promises fairly.—** We shall, look,” 
says he, ‘* upon the proceedings of 
the new professor with great in- 
terest and attention, &c.’ Who 
can doubt with such a gratuitous, 
cool and dispassionate superinten- 
tendant, that the Greek scholars of 
Glasgow will beat the mean monkish 
creatures of Oxford all to nothing ? 
Itisagood joke, indeed, and he seems 
fond of a joke, for such an Edinburgh 
Reviewer, even with the aid of 
the whole corps, to assume such an 
othce: I hope the University of 
Glasgow will be very grateful; and 
that the new professor will be very 
submissive to his self-constituted 
inspector; though from the spe- 
cimen before me, 1 am inclined to 
doubt his talents, as much as his 
temper. I merely mean, Mr. Editor, 
to draw your attention to the article 
in question ; which, after all, is pro- 
bably unworthy of further notice. 
The malignity and the passion are so 
apparent, and withal so senseless, 
as to attach disgrace only to the 
writer, and to the jgurnal which gives 
currency to his malice. It never can 
be injurious to the fair fame of Ox. 
ford, nor even to the reputation of 
those individuals who, though not 
named, are so evidently and so foully 
libelled. 
I am, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 


A HUMBLE KENTISH CURATE, 
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SACRED POETRY. 





ON THE RESURRECTION. 


Sones of triumph [srael sang, 

And long and loud the cymbals rang, 
For that ocean, mighty Lord, 

Was parted by thy sovereign word. 


‘Thee they hymn’d with lute and lyre, 
Thy guardian cloud, thy guiding fire, 
And thy awful glory shed 

High o’er Sinai’s burning head. 

We for mightier wonders raise 

Songs of glory, songs of praise, 
Not for human bondage broke, 

The bursting of a foreign yoke: 


Thee, Messiah, thee we sing, 
Thee our Saviour, thee our King, 
Thee, who died’st a world to save, 
Rising glorious from the grave. 


— 
ON THE SACRAMENT. 


By rising sense of guilt reprov’d, 
And strongly to repentance mov’d, 
I go, and, bending at the shrine, 
Receive the mystic bread divine. 


With heart by charity refin’d, 
Forbearing, humble, hopeful, kind, 
I go, and, bending at the shrine, 
Receive the mystic cup divine. 


All human passions laid at rest, 
And by aspiring faith possess’d, 
I go, and, bending at the shrine 
Receive the mystic food divine. 


O Thou, whose precious bleod was spilt 
The atoning price of mortal guilt, 
Receive me bending at the shrine, 
And fill my soul with grace divine. 


oO 
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BENEDICITE. 
FROM THE L48TH PSALM. 


PRAISE the Lord, whose mighty wonders 
Earth and air and seas display : 

Him, who high in tempests thunders, 
Him, whom countless worlds obey. 


In the eastern skies asvending, 
Praise Him, glorious Orb of day: 
Ocean, round the globe extending, 
Praise Him o’er thy boundless way. 


Pines, that crown the lofty mountains, 
Bow, in sign of worship, bow: 

All ye secret springs and fountains, 
W arble praises as ye flow. 


Beasts, through Nature’s drear dominions, 
Praise Him where the wilds extend: 
Praise Him Birds, whose sounding pinions 


Up to heaven’s gate ascend. 


Man below, the lord of nature, 
Angel quires in realms above, 
Hymning praise the great Creator, 

. ; 
Praise the eternal Fount of love. 


THE DISMISSAL AFTER SERMON, 


As Judah’s Prophet, pleas’d of old 
The infant Saviour to behold, 

Bade all his human wishes cease 
And pray’d but to depart in peace : 


So from this consecrated place, 

The house of prayer, the fount ‘of grace, 
While glowing with thy heavy enly word, 
Dismiss us with thy blessing, Lord. 
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ON A DEATH-BED REPENTANCE. 


AH who to Being’s latest hour 
In guilty joys would dwell ; 
And, only when we cease to live, 

Resolve on living well? 


Olt by a sudden blow we drop 
In Pleasure’s gay career, 

Ere yet the swimming eye is moist 
With one repenting tear. 


Oft on the bed of pale Disease 
We lie with wandering mind ; 

And Reason quits her seat, and leaves 
Contrition far behind. 


Or should we sink by slow degrees 
With cloudless mind serene, 
Shall Virtue only beam her ray 
On Being’s latest scene? 


Shall all the vigorous glow of health 
To daring guilt be given, 

And but the dregs of life reserv’d 
For piety and heaven? 


If purer souls in other worlds 
To higher pleasures rise, 

The late repentant low will stand 
Beneath those happier skies. 


Nor is he sure at that last hour 
To pass the eternal gate: 

The foolish virgins knock’d indeed, 
But ah! they knock’d too late. 


Back then, my soul, with hasty step 
From guilty pleasures fly : 

The voice divine forbids delay : 
To linger is to die. 
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REVIEW OF NEW 


A Sermon, preached for the Bene- 
fit of the Society for promoting 
the education of the Poor within 
the government of Bombay, on 
Sunday, Jan. 14, 1816, being the 
day previous to their first Annual 
Meeting. By George Barnes, 
B.D. Archdeacon of Bombay. 
8vo,. pp. 30. , 

A Sermon, preached in St. Thomas’s 
Church, Bombay, before the So- 
ciety for the Education of the 
Poor, on March 18, 1821; being 
the second Sunday in Lent. By 
the Right Reverend Thomos Fan- 
shawe, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
Svo, pp. 20. 1821. 


IS16. 


OvR communications from the East 
become daily more and more inte. 
resting. The establishment of a 
regular ecclesiastical government in 
that distant world 
under a Bishop of 
ledged piety, ability, 
given a degree of solidity and assu- 
rance to our hopes which they never 
had before; and we cannot but an- 
ticipate, under the divine blessing, 
the most happy from its 

steady and judi tion. 
The two s which we have 
the pleasure of introducing to the 
| present an 


quarter Ol the 
such acknow- 


and zeal, has 


results 
Lous Ope} 


seri 


notice of our readers, 
interesting picture of the spiritual 
necessities of India, and the manner 
in which they have been met, as far 
as the instruction of the European 
and native children is concerned, in 
the Settlement of Bombay, by a So- 
ciety established there for the edu- 
cation of the poor. Of the progress 
of this society from its commence- 
ment to its present state some short 
account may not be unacceptable. 
It would appear from the reports of 
the Society, which we have before 
us, that so far back as 1718, a school 
had been formed through the exer- 
tions of the Chaplain, the Rev. 
Richard Cobbe, “ for the teaching 
poor children, and instructing them 
in the principles of the Christian 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


} 


Its funds were lodge: 


Religion.’’ 
in the hands of the Governor, and 
twelve boys were regularly taught 
ia readine, writing, and arithmetis, 
and entirely maintained and clothed 
by the Charity. In 1789 however, 
from the reduced state of these 
funds, it was found necessary to 
unite to | 
fund, which stood on the company’s 
books under the name of © the Church 
Fund ;” and an order to that effect 
was obtained trom the Government 
Yet with this accession of means no 
increase took place in the number 
of children under education. In 
1796 an official letter was received 
from the Government of Bombay, 
recommending to the Managers of 
the introduction of the 
Madras system of education, as it 
had been successfully practised by 
Dr. Bell; but without effect; so 
much so, that in December 1797, at 
a meeting of the Managers, a reso- 
lution was passed, ‘“ that as the 
funds of the 


charity school are 
yearly decreasing 


hem another charitable 


the school 


¢, the number of 
boys be limited to ten *.” And 
thus matters till the 
blishment of the present S ciety for 
the education of the poor, when the 
two charities were united togethe: 
at first provisionally, till the plea- 
sure of the Government could be 
known, and afterwards definitively. 
The first act of this new Society at 
their first meeting, dated Jan. 29, 
1815, was to record their conviction, 
that “ the early education of chil- 
dren is of primary importance in 
the civilization and moral unprove- 
ment of natious ; and that it is the 
dictate of duty, as well as sound 
policy on the part of the European 
society of the Place to contribute 
its aid towards the benevolent ob- 


stood esta- 


* These ten boys were latterly, and con- 
tinued for some time after the union of 
the two charities to be maintained and 
educated by the Government, 
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ject of training up the children of 


their countrymen in pious attach- 
ment to the principles of Christian- 
ity, and implanting in their minds 


such other knowledge and habits of 


industry, as might render them use- 
ful members of the community.” 
Their next step was to form their 
Committee, and open a Subscription 
Book, when a sum exeeeding 6,000 
rupees * was immediately entered, 
and subsequently increased in be- 
nefactions and annual subseriptions 
to R.28,520. A list of deserving 
objects was procured to the number 
of one hundred and sixty eight, 
of whom eighteen were found to be 
entire orphans, sixty seven had lost 
their fathers, nineteen their mothers, 
and sixty four were of indigent 
parents, Of the orphans 
were immediately received, clothed, 
and boarded; and of the others as 
many were admitted for daily in- 
struction as a prudent husbanding 
of their funds at the first commence- 
ment of the institution, and the ne- 
cessity of providing one meal a day 


these, 


for the day-scnolars, and a suit of 


cloaths for their decent appearance 
at Church on Sundays would allow. 
The attention of the Committee was 
next directed with to the 
situation of the children of English 
parents by native women, which ap- 
pears to have been peculiarly dis- 
tressing. 


success 


“In cases of family quarrels” (we quote 
from the report) “ the woman in many ia- 
stances carries off the children, and brings 
them up among ber own relations; the 
same thing usually happens on the father’s 
death; and in such cases the children dis- 
appear altogether, and are associated among 
the Mussulmans, outcast Hindoos, or Por- 
tuguese, losing entirely the 
their fathers.” 


The year ended with this grati- 
that there were in a 
course of education under the dif- 


fying result 
ferent denominations of boarders, 
half-boarders, and day-scholars, in- 
clading eight girls (for whom a se- 





* A rupee is about 2s, 6d. of our money. 


religion of 


parate school had been opened, and 
recommended to the charitable su- 
perintendance of the Ladies of the 
Settlemeut,) a total of fifty tive chil- 
dren. Out of these, eleven, though 
the immediate children of Europeans 
had never been baptized; several 
were found wandering through the 
streets as beggars, and one actually 
supported by the charity of a Mus- 
sulman, { 

In 1816, the second year of their 
institution, the Society were encou- 
raged to persevere in their laudable 
undertaking by the kind and sub- 
stantial manner in which the Na- 
tional Society for the Education of 
the Poor in this country were pleased 
to notice their benevolent and useful 
exertions. Their funds were in- 
creased by the addition in benefac- 
tions, and annual subscriptions of 
9,659 rupees. 

In the Boys’ School the numbers were, 
Admitted 58. Discharged 21, Remaining73. 
In the Girls’ School, 

Admitted 52. Discharged 17, Remaining 35. 


Among the boys were several 
children of Natives, Hindoos, Mus- 
sulmans, and Parsees, sent at the 
expence of their parents, to be in- 
structed in reading, ciphering, and 
writing ; *‘ for in the ordinary native 
schools they have little means of 
learning the English language, 
which is in a great measure neces- 
sary at Bombay to qualify them for 
many situations.”” The Committee 
were justly led to anticipate from 
this a farther and more important 
benefit to the children. 

In 1817, two schools were open- 
ed; one at Surat, and the other at 
Tannah, where the Honourable 
Company have garrisons, and sixty- 
six children admitted, composed of 
Europeans and Natives. 

The general funds of the Society 
continued to increase : a new and se- 
parate fund was established through 
the benevolent exertions of lady 
Nightingall, called the ‘* Girls Clo- 
thing Fund,” and more than 6000 
rupees subscribed towards it, with 
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a Resolution that all monies arising 
from the needle-work done in the 
school should be paid into this fund. 


In the Boys’ School, 

Admitted 114. Dicharged 31. Remaining83. 
In the Girls’ School, 

Admitted $5. Discharged 17. Remaining 53. 


Of the boys, sixty-one were the 
offspring of Europeans, nine native 
Christians, seven Parsees, one Ma- 
hommedan, and five Hindoos. 

In 1818, an approbation of the 
proceedings of the Society, together 
with a pecuniary grant towards its 
support, was received from the Ho- 
nourable Court of Directors; and 
the Managing Committee proceeded 
immediately to provide what had 
been so long a desideratum, a suit- 
able boarding house for the boys. 
In the autumn of this year, Mr, and 
Mrs, Cooper, the master and matron 
recommended by the National So- 
ciety, landed in Bombay : the Boys’ 
Central School was soon after given 
in charge to the former, and the 
duties of Matron in the boy’s board- 
ing house entrusted to the latter. 
A proposal was judiciously and suc- 
cessfully made by the Society to af- 
ford their assistance to the native 
schools, not gratuitously, but at a 
much less expence than even an infe- 
rior education could be obtained for, 
through any other means. The ge- 
neral design was to teach the English 
and native languages ; and a school 
for this purpose was opened, with 
about forty boys; rapidly increased 
to between eighty and ninety, and 
was followed by the establishment 
of two other schools at Girgong and 
Mazagon, both on the Island. 

The “ Ladies’ Fund”? for clothing 
the girls was increased to nearly 
10,000 rupees. 

In the Boys’ Central School,—Total 124, 
In the Girls’, Do. Do. —— 60. 
At Tannah,—30 Boys. 

At Surat, 

Admitted 66. Discharged 39. Remaining 27. 

The children of the Central schools 
were publicly examined and the re- 
sult was highly satisfactory to the 
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Subscribers, and creditable to the 
exertions of Mr, Cooper. 

In 1819, another examination 
took place equally satisfactory with 
the former: the call on the benevo- 
lence of the Public was largely and 
liberally answered by an increase 
of benefactions and subscriptions ; 
another native school was added to 
the three former: the regimental 
schools, belonging to His Majesty's 
65th and 47th regiment, and Ho. 
nourable Company’s European Re- 
giment, which had been placed by 
their respective commanding Ofh- 
cers, under the protection of the 
society, were well attended, and 
evinced great order and regularity. 
Number of Boys and Girls in the Ceutral 

Schools, 172. 
Do, Native Schools, 200. 

Of the Boys of the Central schools 
thirty nine left during the year, and 
were taken into Public Offices, or 
admitted into the service of indivi- 
duals, or apprenticed to Captains of 
merchant vessels, or taken out by 
their friends. Three were expelled 
for misbehaviour. Of the girls, 
fourteen left, and of these eight were 
taken into private families as ser- 
vants. 

In 1820, the Society were doomed 
to suffer a severe loss in the deaths 
both of Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, within 
twelve days of each other; martyrs 
in all probability to that unremitting 
attention which they had paid to 
their respective duties under no or- 
dinary difficulties. As a mark of 
the Society’s esteem for their cha- 
racters and services, a small sepul- 
chral monument was ordered to be 
erected over their common grave. 
A new master was appointed with 
strict injunctions to regard all the 
rules of Mr. Cooper, and the total 
number of children stated to be 
maintained and educated by the So. 
ciety in the Central school was two 
hundred and sixteen. 

A library for the general amuse- 
ment and instruction of the boys 
was resolved on, and a subscription 

5 
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was entered into for this purpose, 
and a complete set of the society’s 
books and tracts presented by the 
District Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The District Schools at Tannah, 
and Surat, were in a satisfactory 
and improving state, though the 
attendance of the children was very 
irregular, Another was 
opened at Broach, and placed under 
the superintendance of the chaplain 
of Surat. 

The report of the different regi- 
mental schodls was highly favour- 
able. 

The public were still continuing 
to give as in former years their libe- 
ral and powerful aid in support of 
the benevolent and truly valuable 
designs of the society. And the 
only difficulty that the Committee 
appeared to have to encounter was 
the advancement of the education 
of the natives. The judicious steps, 
however, which they were taking, 
lead us to augur the most favourable 
communications in their next report, 
to which we look forward with very 
great interest. 

We trust that we have not wearied 
our readers with the detail of a cha- 
rity so valuable and operative in 
itself, and possessing the peculiar 
merit of having taken the lead of 
every other Institution of a similar 
kind in the East; and we gladly re- 
turn to a consideration of the two 
Sermons, which were preached for 
its benefit. The Archdeacon’s dis- 
course on Prov, xxii. 6. is plain, 
sensible, and impressive, and was 
followed by a collection at the 
church-doors of more than 1807. 
It enters very fully into the great 
question of the duty and necessity 
of the religious education of the 
Poor, points out the advantages of 
the Madras System, and describes 
in a very afle s and animated 
manner the situation of the orphans, 
half-casts, and females who are the 
objects of the charity. 

The following passages will con- 
vey a favourable idea of the Arch- 


school 
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deacon’s style, and may be interest- 
ing to our readers from their locality. 


** It is well known, that the objects of 
our attention and regard are some of the 
most destitute and forlorn of the human 
race. The first, whom your regulations 
have pointed out as the most deserving of 
your charity, are the children of those 
Europeans, who have been killed, or have 
died, in the service of their country.—And 
can there be a greater claim on the com 
passion of the public, than the orphan fa- 
mily of those, who exposing themselves to 
the arrow that flieth by night, and to the 
pestilence that walketh at noou-day, have 
fallen in its service in a foreign land? or 
can there be a greater encouragement to 
the virtue of the soldier in the toil and 
danger of his warfare, than the assurance 
that his helpless family will be protected 
and supported by a grateful country ? 
If there is a case under Heaven which calls 
aloud for the more immediate exercise of 
compassion, and which may be looked 
upon as embracing every object of cha- 
rity, surely it is this—it is the case of the 
virtuous widow of a fallen soldier left with 
a numerous offspring in this foreign land; 
she sees herself far from her connections, 
without fortune, without protection ; she 
beholds her children, the pledges of her 
late husband’s love, helpless, fatherless, 
exposed not only to want and misery, and 
the snares of a vicious world, but still more 
to the insinuating temptations of an ener- 
vating climate ; ¢ virtuous she would make 
them, but their father, her husband, who 
was a good man and feared the Lord, and 
would have placed them safely in the way 
of knowledge and instruction, is gone never 
to return, and with him are fled the means 
of doing it.’ 

** You are no strangers to distress, but 
the natare of our undertaking, has made 
us acquainted with such scenes of wretch- 
edness, as are utterly incomprehensible by 
persons who live in ease and affluence, 

** In our own happy country, where the 
light of the Gospel is displayed with purity 
and brightness, and the civil laws have 
provided for the wants and even the com- 
forts of the poor, the meanest among them 
can never be destitute of the necessaries 
of life, and may always be instructed in 
the first principles of christianity ;—but 
here we have seen these children strolling 
up and down through the streets, con- 
strained to support themselves by beggary, 
living in filth and nakedness; and if their 
outward necessities demand our pity, how 
much more reasonable is the ground of 
our concern, when we beliold them wan- 
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dering like the blind out of the way of 
truth, acquiring every evil and vicious 
habit, and soon learning to love darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds are 
evil, 

** These are evils which more peculiarly 
attend the children of the lower ranks 
among us. ‘Too many of the lower classes 
of Europeans who come into this country, 
bring but little sense of christianity with 
them; and a great part of the rest suffer it 
to wear out gradually. Little acquainted 
with the future rewards of holiness and 
virtue, and with the future punishment of 
ungodliness and iniquity, they have little 
inclination, and still less ability to impart 
these great and interesting doctrines to 
their children; accordingly we receive 
them when the iast extremity has driven 
them to us, for the most part total!¥ unim- 
pressed with any ideas of religion, and in 
many instances not even made by baptism 
mewbers of Clhiist, P. 13, 

“* But this is not ail, a still more melan- 
choly scene remains ; I allude particularly 
to the children of Europeans by native 
women; these from the indifference, or 
death of the father, are often left to be 
supported entirely by the mother ; and 
then not only become deeply tainted by a 
familiar intercourse with domestic profi 
gacy, but are brought up in the lowest su- 
perstitions of the Roman Church, or what 
is more shocking to a Christian ear, sepa- 
rated from their only Lord and Saviour, 
become followers of the impostor Maho- 
met, or the more degraded and idolatrous 
votaries of Brahma, 

“ These are they, whom the generality of 
their fellow creatures consider as worthless, 
incorrigible, and abandoned; or on whom 
at best, they look down with pitiless con- 
tempt; wretches, who have never been 
taught to address themselves to Heaven 
for relief, and for whom no place of refuge 
on earth is found.—forsaken by negligent 
parents, aad in hourly danger of falling 
early victims to violated laws,—aliens ina 
word from the common privileges of their 
country,—without hope and apparently 
rejected of God and man. 

*“ Such are many of the unfortunate 
persons who betake themselves to us; I 
im aware of the vicious character they ge- 
nerally bear, but I ask if they are such 
workers of iniquity, is it not, because they 
have no hnowledge?—is it not, because, 
like the wild ass's colt, they are left to 
follow their own passions, and then enquire 
not so much, whether a way of life be 
honest and lawful, as whether it be easy 
and profitable ;—their original depravity 
no pains are taken to reform, no argument 
and instruction made use of to correct. 


“ From pining ina state of sullen ob- 
security, they demand to be made repu- 
table and useful;—they plead that they 
are children of your countrymen, children 
of Protestants,—they claim the benefit of 
a Protestant education—they claim to be 
instructed in the religion of their fathers, 
which their fathers have withheid from 
them, as much through the want of means, 
as through a most guilty indifference to 
the eternal interests of themselves and 
their children. 

‘ All that has been stated hitherto ap- 
plies equally to girls as to boys, but female 
children as they are often more neglected, 
and certainly more exposed to dange: 
and temptation, have a stronger claim on 
our pity and protection; and from pecu- 
liar local circumstances are here niost dis- 
tressing objects of clarity. A boy may 
maintain himself from an early age, as a 
sailor, a soldier, amechanic, or a labourer, 
—but nature has imposed some restraint 


upon women, and the laws and manners of 


society more ; few therefore are the trades 
and occupations which circumsiances allow 
them to exercise in avy country; and in 
this, at the same time that they are re- 
noved far from the natural support and 
protection of their reiations, they are 
more particularly deprived of the usual 
means of subsistence, 

“ But an indigent girl is not merely ex- 
cluded from many honest means of sup- 
port, she is beset by peculiar temptation; 
and even men who revolt through honour 
from perpetrating other offences, scruple 
not to lie in wait to corrupt her principles, 
and entice her to sin. Her virtue once 
sacrificed, her glory is turned into shame, 
—every Christian grace is endangered, 
every female ornament is departed and 
gone. Thus miserably fallen, where is the 
merciful hand that raises her up and bids 
her go and sin no more? discarded from 
domestic friendship. and protection who 
has compassion to receive her? she has 
experienced the treachery of one sex, and 
is consigned to the merciless abhorrence 
of the other,—she wanders destitute and 
forsaken, chilled with poverty, and pierced 
with the stings of disappointment,—without 
any consolation or support from religious 
knowledge, and even pleading in her ex- 
cuse the necessity of sinning. 

“ This is not the picture of the imagina- 
tion,—(would to God it were)—a very 
little experience will furnish too many 
originals, And I am sure, I should not be 
doing justice to the feelings of my female 
hearers, if I did not believe they were al- 
ready anxious to lend their support, and 
are asking only how they can best assist 
us.” P. 16, 
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The Bishop’s discourse which 
was delivered in the spring of the 


present year, when the value of the 
society had begua to be generaily 
felt and acknowledged, and its be- 
nefits more extensively diffused, is a 
wasterly application of our Lord’s 
words, (St. Matth. vii. 13.) to the 

religious education. 
from enforcing on his hearers the 
necessity of asking themselves whe- 
thei they 
ite or destruction to liappiness or 
to eternal perdition, 
strait gate’ and ‘* narrow way that 
leadeth unto life,” or the *‘ wide gate” 
and ** broad way” that TIeadeth to 
and exhorting every 


purposes of 


are journeying either to 


* through the 


destruction,”’ 
nan that may have been pursuing 
, as he values his everlast- 
ing. salvation, to hasten, 
late in life, to find the good and sate 
path, the Bishop concludes on the 
ground of natural sympathy, that 
uur next concern will be to snatch 
others from this dangerous course, 
invite and implore them to ac- 
company us in the narrow way that 
alone leadeth unto life, ‘* Of the 
multitude who have long. been tra- 
the ‘ broad way,’ few,” 
can be 


ihe latter 


however 


ind 


velling on 
his Lordship remarks, 
persuaded to leave it; though the 


“e 


duty of aliempling to persuade them 
But very 
different is the case of the young : 
of those who as yet cannot be said 
to have commenced their journey, 
either in the broad or the narrow 
way, but have yet to choose ; and 
though their choice of the path of 
life cannot positively be determined 
by any exercise of the wisdom or 
the charity of others, it may be in- 
fluenced to such a degree, as to 
ensure almost a moral certainty that 
they will decide aright: we cannot 
force them into the right way, but 
we can train them in habits 
and sentiments, and cherish in them 


remains in all its force. 


such 


such dispositions, as will generally 
lead them to prefer it.’ 

From this the Bishop easily passes 
to the inference that education is 
the instrument committed by Provi- 


jf 
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dence to the hands of the Christian, 
who ‘* moved by the alarming decla- 
ration in the text, that the majority 
of mankind are pursuing the road to 
death, would interfere to save som ~ 
and ‘ if,” he adds, “ we can 
ceive a case, in which it is especially 
mcumbent upon Christians to exert 
themselves in such a work of cha- 


rity, it is surely in the Country, 
J ss ie ; 


Coli- 


which we now inhabi 

His Lordship then proceeds to con- 
trast the comparatively happy con- 
dition of the children of the Poor in 
England with that of poor European 
children in India, and deduces trom 
this the necessity and beneficial ef- 
fects of that Society whose cause he 


! } 


was advocating. The deser iption 


which is given of the state in which 


every child on its adimission into 
the school is actually placed, is pe- 
culiarly striking ; * it has nothing in 
it which in the estimation of the 
proud and luxurious might redeem 
it from contempt; but in a Chris. 
tian is all 
aud even happiness of 


view, it which the well- 


being nan 
can require; food and raiment suited 
to the condition—Christian instruc- 
tion, and that elevation of mind and 
character which it almost invariably 
tends to inspire—habits of att ntion 
and industry—the practice of ¢ irks 
piety: and such of the elements of 
useful knowledge, as may fit youth 
of both sexes respectively for sub- 
ordinate, though useful stations in 
life; these are the benefits which 
you confer upon all whom you take 
under your protection.”’ 

His Lordship concludes with thes« 
irks, 
mend particularly to the attention ot 


our readers. 


valuable rem which we recom- 


‘* Without presumption we indulge 
hope, that the seed thus sown will in very 
few instances be thrown away : similar in- 
stitutions, which have been sufficiently long 
established to furnish the result of expe 
rience have been with abundant 
fruits. All experience, indeed, tends to 
prove, that edacation is the most power- 
ful, and at the same time, the most ma 
nageable engine of good, which has been 
committed to man, In the fulfilment ef 


blessed 
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prophecy respecting the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom, we may especially apply to the 
influence of Christian education that say- 
ing, that * the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.’ (Isaiah xxxv. 1.) 

«“ Bat the benefits, which such an insti- 
tution confers, are not confined to the 
individuals, for whom they are immedi- 
ately intended: the State will be a gainer 
in every instapvee, in which your labours 
in love shall not have been wholly ineffec- 
tual. On this point, indeed, I am well 
aware, that the fears of some, and thos« 
too, good and enlightened men, will 
allow them to concur with me without 
considerable reservation, at least in the 
circumstances of India: it is, however, in 
those circumstances especially, that I[ 
would plead the cause of education. It is 
said indeed, and truly said, that knowledge 
is power; but is it necessarily hostile 
power? and further, may we not expect, 
even if we withhold knowledge, that power 
will still exist ; and that too decidedly and 
inveterately hostile to those interests, 
which we are most solicitous to maintain? 
To the former of these questions it may be 
answered, that the power conveyed by 
knowledge is not necessarily hustile ; mere 
knowledge, indeed, unaccompanied with 
any principles, which shall regulate or 


not 


restrain it, is a tremendous implement of 


evil; and how to convey these principles 
is the problem, which perplexes us with 
regard to the education, or more properly, 
the instruction of the natives; for educa- 
tion is a different thing : we can give them 
knowledge, but we are for the present 
precluded from giving them religion. But 
this difficulty applies but very partially to 
the present institution: in these Schools 
religion and useful knowledge are biended 
together: the mischiefs attendant on mere 
knowledge are neutralized: they are more, 
I trust; knowledge in minds, which have 
been trained in Christian principles, consti- 
tutes a power which will generally be subser- 
vient to good. But evenif we withhold know- 
ledge, will not power be created without 
our aid? and what will be its character? 
we know that at this moment the most 
noxious opinions, as they relate to religion, 
to morals, and to politics, the very opi- 
nions, which threaten to subvert our con- 
stitution at home, are disseminated through 
every part of India: and on what class 
of persons are they calculated more imme- 
diately to operate? Not surely upon edu- 
cated English gentlemen; nor, in the first 
instance, upon the natives: for they are 
hardly in a state at present to enter into 
such discussions, though they are advancing 
to it: but primarily and directly upon that 
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very class of society, the dhildren of which 
you are here training up in piety, and 
order, and submission to authority, and in 
grateful attachment to their benefactors ; 
and many of whom ubless by such means we 
take care to have them with us, will, in 
any hour of trial, almost certainly be 
against us: to shut them out from all 
knowledge, if it were your policy, is not 
within your power: such policy, indeed, 
could hardly be reconciled to any liberal 
or humane feeling we have not the 
means of adoptin the children of th 
class, to which I refer, will acquire a 
knowledge and a power of evil, if we 
train them not in a knowledge of good, 
Causes are in operation, over which we 
have no other control, and the question 
seems to be whether when our bark is 
launched into the ocean, and the tempest 
begins to blow, we shall endeavour to 
steer the vessel through all dangers, or let 
it drive. You are adopting the former 
course: you give knowledge, indeed, 
which is power: it is the force which im- 
pels the vessel, and without which it were 
stationary and useless: but you labour to 
conduct it to the haven where it should 
be, by placing religion at the helm. 

But there is one other view, in which 
your labours may be regarded, and which 
should be briefly noticed. You do not 
probably consider yourselves as directly 
advancing the Christian cause among the 
idolaters around you: directly, indeed you 
are not; but indirectly, I conceive, and 
largely are you contributing to this desi- 
rable and blessed end: and ina way too, 
to which the most cautious and timid can- 
not possibly object: you are reforming the 
lower order of Europeans; and it cannot 
be doubted, that the habits of Europeans 
of the lower class, as well as those of their 
superiors, have had a considerable effect 
in retarding the progress of the Gospel. 
How, indeed, can we expect, that the 
heathen will forsake their idols, over- 
powered by the beauty of the Christian 
system, where they see it disfigured, and 
distorted, and rendered almost disgusting ? 
with what consistency or common sense 
can we attempt to persuade them to be- 
lieve in Christ, when professed believers 
are acting, as if they were the most har- 
dened of infidels? Or how shall we gain a 
hearing for the evidences of our. faith, 
while we are strengthening, as much as 
we can, the prejudices against its truth? 
In the early ages, it was not by preaching 
alone, even after the cessation of the mi- 
raculous powers, that Paganism was induced 
to take up the cross of Christ. It was by 
observing the surprising effects produced 
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by the Gospel in the hearts and lives, not 
merely of eminent saints and preachers, 
but of the lowest among those, who had 
embraced it: the Christians had a distin- 
guishing character: they believed in 
Christ, and they bore in their habits the 
impress of their faith; they were more 
honest, more temperate, more peaceable, 
than the Pagans, with whom they were 
liable to be compared: men were not, in- 
deed, thus to be immediately converted: 
but the tide of prejudice was turned, and 
they were ready to listen at least to the 
advocates of the Gospel, and to listen fa- 
vourably: the inference was natural and 
just, that what was thus excellent in its 
effects, might probably be true: we shall 
haye cause to bless God, if the day arrive, 
when the same presumption shall operate 
in favour of the Gospel in India: we may 
then presume to hope, that ‘ the redemp- 
tion of his people draweth nigh.” Bishop 
of Calcutta’s Sermon, p. 15. 


We have before us another sermon 
of his Lordship, preached in the 
Cathedral Church of Calcutta, which 
we must reserve for a future Number. 
The very brief notice which our 
limits would allow us to take of it 
at present, would be neither re- 
spectful to its merits, nor satisfac- 
tory to ourselves or our readers. 


a 


Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and 
Occasional. By the Rev. W. 
Snowden, Perpetual Curate of 
Horbury, near Wakefield. pp.394. 
Richardson, 1820. 


THESE are Sermons which appear 
under very considerable recommen- 


dations. The author appeals, in a 
neat dedication to his patron, the 
Reverend Samuel Sharp, Vicar of 


Wakefield: 


“ The disinterested liberality you have 
evinced in appointing me to the situation 
which I now hold, and the exemplary zeal 
you have uniformly discovered in advancing 
the high interests of religion and loyalty, 
leave me no room to hesitate under whose 
sanction it would be the most congenial 
to my feelings to usher into the world this 
volume of Plain Discourses, Whatever 
defects may matk the execution of the 
work, it will yet, I hope, be manifest to 
every candid reader that my design has 
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been to promote the cause of Chistian 
faith and Christian charity. Conscious 
that truth in general lies not in extremes, 
and that our holy religion was never in- 
tended to furnish matter for idle specula- 
tion, or fruitless controversy, but to im- 
prove the heart and regulate the manners, 
I have anxiously endeavoured to exhibit ia 
the following Sermons that sober and prac- 
tical view of the doctrines of Christianity 
which the peculiar complexion of the times 
seems imperatively to require, and which 
I am persuaded the authority of the Sacred 
Writings will abundantly confirm. This 
view I conceive is equally removed from 
enthusiasm on the one hand, and from 
lukewarmness on the other; and of its 
correctness in the main I derive a strong 
assurance from finding in the ranks of its 
advocates and supporters, the venerable 
names of those great and good men, a 
Barrow, a Tillotson, a Secker, and a 
Porteus.” 


This appeal would not have been 
made by any man who was not con- 
scious of endeavouring to be useful 
in his vocation and ministry: and 
the appeal thus founded in the con- 
sciousness of carnestness and zeal, 
is confirmed by a numerous list of 
subscribers, principally resident in 
the author’s neighbourhood, and 
capable of appreciating his pastoral 
vigilance and ability. The subjects, 
also, aud the style of the Sermons, 
attest the purity and excellence of 
the author's intentions. The style 
is clear and perspicuous; the doc- 
trine is sound and uncorrupt; the 
matter is judiciously adapted to po- 
pular edification ; and from the spe- 
cimens of occasional Sermons, which 
are printed, we are led to suppose, 
that there is no occasion which the 
preacher suffers to pass unnoticed, 
or without offering appropriate in- 
struction to his congregation, on 
their duties as good subjects and 
good Christians. In times of la- 
mentable disaffection to the govern- 
ment in Church and State, and in 
the midst of the tumultuous scenes 
which have been exhibited in the 
author's neighbourhood, it required 
a spirit of honest independence, and 
of manly resolution in the discharge 
of duty, to take advantage of poli- 
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tical occurrences, and to cherish 
affections of loyalty and true pa- 
triotism, without adopting the decla- 
mations, or exciting the rude pas- 
sions of a partizan. But whether it 
was necessary to publish these Ser- 
mons, after the events to which they 
relate had passed away, and men 
had formed their feelings and their 
judgments concerning them; and 
whether Sermons on more general 
topics might not have been more 
useful to the private circles to which 
the press may introduce them, are 
questions which we will not fastidi- 
ously examine. We are persuaded 
that it was an act of ministerial 
usefulness to preach these Sermons; 
when the reader has been made ac- 
quainted with their substance, he 
shall judge whether it was expedient 
to print them. 

The volume contains twenty Ser- 
mons. 

Sermon I. ‘‘ On the Profitable- 
ness of Religion.” It is an excellent 
Discourse, shewing whence and 
what is piety, and what is its influ. 
ence on men of all sorts and con- 
ditions, in all circumstances, and in 
all ages of life. 

Sermon Il. ‘* On Christian Prac- 
tice as connected with Christian 
Principles,” exhibits the nature of 
charity, which, in the order of the 
text, 1 Tim. i. 5. is deduced from 
and made to consist in purity of 
heart, a good conscience, and faith 
unfeigned; on each of which the 
preacher enlarges, and concludes: 


“ From what has been advanced, we 
may infer, that however exeellent and 
however important may be the virtue of 
charity, yet it does not alone constitute 
the whole of religion, nor comprize in it- 
self the entire system of our duty: No; 
charity is but a part, though a most essen- 
tial part; it is but one feature, although 
certainly a leading and prominent feature 
in the Christian character. But when this 
divine virtue is founded on the basis of an 
undissembled faith; when it is attended 
by purity of heart and unblemished inte- 
grity of conduct—then, and only then, 
does it attain to its proper stature,—then 
only is it perfect and complete, and calcu- 
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lated to fulfil the important ends for which 
the commandment was given, 

** Such, therefore, being the vast im- 
portance of this duty of charity, taken in 
connexion with those excelleut principles 
with which it stands united in the text, let 
us apply for this Christian grace at the 
throne of mercy, with great earnestness 
and sincerity, in the devout language of 
our excellent Liturgy: ‘ Almighty and 
everlasting God, give unto us the increase 
of faith, hope, and charity; and that we 
may obtain that which thou dost promise, 
make us to love that which thou dost 
command, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
P, 31, 

Sermon III. “* On the Example 
of Christ,” a subject always most 
interesting and important, is here 
contemplated as it is exhibited, 1, 
in the instructions of our Lord, and 
2. in his perfect example and active 
charity. 

“ Thus did our divine Master exercise 
his benevolence by adapting it to the 
diversified wants and circumstances of 
mankind; aud this not occasionally or by 
accident ; not to those who might be sup- 
posed to have some especial claim upon 
his bounty, on the contrary, it was his 
constant employment, bis sole aim, to find 
out fit objects of his merey and beneficence, 
and to persist in the exercise of his benign 
disposition in despite of all the slander and 
reproach with which malignity and ingra- 
titude could assail him. 

« But our divine Master might be truly 
said to ‘ go about doing good’ to the souls 
of men by the example which he afforded 
them. If piety and devotion, if humility 
and meekness, if patience and resignation, 
if abstinence and self-denial, are no less 
the duties of a Christian than active bene- 
ficence, where shall we find so amiable 
and correct a pattern of these virtnes as is 
afforded by the life of the Redeemer? 
Seek we a lesson of genuine piety? Let 
us attend him in the mountain and the 
solitude, where he spent whole nights in 
prayer.—Of devotion, attended with a 
perfect acquiescence in the will of the 
Father? Let us follow him to Gethsemane, 
and listen to those pathetic words which at 
once bespoke the dark horrors which sur- 
rounded him, and the fervent piety which 
sustained his soul :—‘ Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me; never. 
theless, not my will, but thine be done,’ 
Would we extirpate the seeds of pride 
and acquire a spirit of genuine humility? 
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Behold him engaged in the lowly office of 
washing his disciples fect. Are we deficient 
in patience or in meekness? Every action 
of his life furnishes the most amazing in- 
stances of both these graces. Reflect 
upon the contradiction which he bore from 
sinners, Yet * when he was reviled, he 
reviled not again; when he suffered he 
threatened not ; but committed himself to 
Him that judgeth righteously.’ Lastly, 
would we resist the temptations of luxury, 
and practise the severe lessons of absti- 
nence and self-denial ? Consider our Lord's 
behaviour in the wilderness, where for the 
space of forty days he voluntarily endured 
all the rigours of eold and hunger, firmly 
rejecting the insidious proposals, aud suc- 
cesstully repelling the malignant assaults 
of the Prince of darkness. Reflect, indeed, 
upon his whole behaviour, which exhibits 
one unbroken series of acts of this kind; 
for though he was the Prigce of Life and 
Glory, yet the circumstances which he 
chose were so marked with wretchedness, 
that he was led to exclaim, ‘ The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not where 
to lay his head.’” P. 46. 


Sermons 1V. V. VI. ‘* On the 
great Duties of Sobriety, Righteous- 
ness, and Godliness, as inculeated 
in the Gospel;” a series of very 
useful Discourses, the first of which 
commences with a very just vindi- 
cation of moral preaching, as pre- 
scribed and exemplified by the 
Apostles, and proceeds to treat of 
soberness in its larger and in its 
more restricted interpretation: the 
second is on righteousness in deed, 
and word, and conversation: and 
the third shows how faith, instructed 
in the truth of revelation, and em- 
ployed upon all the dispensations 
of providence, leads to repentance, 
and is accompanied with love, fear, 
prayer, praise, and thanksgivmg.— 
The author's desire to be useful 
suffers him not, in these Discourses, 
to be content with unmeaning and 
unaflecting generalities, without in- 
sisting upon such particular duties 
as require to be enforced in the 
midst of a manufactoring popula- 
tion, as soberness, commonly so 
called, and honesty in all transac- 
tions between man and man. By 
the neglect of the former a man is 
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represented to be an enemy to him. 
self, to his family, and to the whole 
circle of his acquaintance, and to 
endanger both his temporal and his 
spiritual welfare. The following 
remarks will approve themselves to 
all who love English honesty and 
plain dealing, and they will, per- 
haps, overlook or excuse the appli- 
eation of the text of St. Paul with- 
out strict referenee to the context. 
*€ Since man is formed for social inter- 
course, and the comforts he enjoys are 
derived to him from others, he is impera- 
tively called upon, as he would support 
good order and advance the general wel- 
fare, tu yield a strict and habitual atten- 
tion to every social duty. He must be 
just as well as charitable to all, and take 
especial heed, that neither private indivi- 
duals, nor the public at large, sustain, 
through his default, any loss or detriment. 
His deportment on alt occasions must be 
equitable, frank, and sincere ; founded on 


the solid basis of sincere love towards God, * 


and accompanied with a lively and gene- 
rous concern fur the happiness of his fellow 
men, To contract debts, for instance, 
which there is little probability of our ever 
discharging ; to withhold frem our credit- 
ors what is strictly due, when it is altoge- 
ther in our power to satisfy their claims ; 
in our commercial transactions to over- 
rate our own articles or conceal their de- 
fects, whilst we depreciate the wares of 
others and exaggerate their faults ; to pro- 
cure for our own merchandize by a little 
craft and artifice, an exorbitant price, or 
by dexterous management to obtain that of 
others for an inferior consideration ; in 
short, to take any undue advantage of the 
poverty, the ignorance, the generosity, or 
good nature of mankind, is to offend 
against that law of nature and of God, 
which requires that we do to others as we 
would be done by. St. Paul’s exhortation 
conformable to this doctrine, is this ; ‘ Let 
no man go beyond, or defraud his brother 
in any matter, for God is the avenger of 
all such.’ Besides, let these several cha- 
racters suppose themselves for a moment 
placed in the situation of those whom they 
treat thus unworthily. Let them appeal 
to their own consciences, and honestly 
avow what would be their feelings if 
fraudulently dispossessed of their undoubt- 
ed rights, whether openly or secretly, 
whether by fraud or violence. Would they 
not experience a keen resentment of the 
injury sustained ?. Would not their indigna- 
tion kindle against the authors of their 
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wrongs? How then can they refuse to 
others the exercise of that justice, which 
in their own case they admit to be so 
reasonable ? Why adopt a mode of conduct 
in their dealings with their neighbour, 
which if applied to themselves they would 
reprobate as base and iniquitous in the ex- 
treme?” P, 80. 


Sermon VII. * On the great Im- 
portance of religious Instruction to 
the Poor ;” occasional, preached at 
Horbury, in behalf of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The education of man in humble 
life was neglected till he was brought 
into notice by the benevolence of 
the Gospel: but he still continues 
to require instruction, which the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge is able to supply. This 
is the substance of the Sermon; 
and we shall not be suspected of 
doubting the expedience of preach- 
ing this, or any other Sermon in 
behalf of the Society, or the bene- 
fits resulting from parochial collec- 
tions to the Society and to the com- 
munity; but we will not assert, that 
it is always advisable to print these 
Sermons. 

Sermon VIII. ‘ The Friendship 
of Jonathan contrasted with the 
Enmity of Saul towards David.” 

Sermon IX. ** National Calamity 
and Cail to Repentance: occa. 
sional, on the interment of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales. The 
preacher dwells on the necessity of 
preparing to meet God, because the 
sentence is already past, the execu- 
tion only is uncertain, and the con- 
sequences are infinite and everlast- 
ing; and then adverts to the death 
of the lamented Princess, from which 
he infers the necessity of personal 
and national repentance. 

Sermon X ‘ On the Happiness 
awaiting sincere Christians in a fu- 
ture Life:” occasional, on the death 


of Queen Charlotte. In this Sermon 
there is more of theological lore 
than is usual in Mr. Snowden’s 
Sermons; and his brief reference to 
the doctrines of baptism and the 
intermediate state, proves his capa- 


city for dwelling on matters of faith 
as well as practice, for interpreting 
the Scriptures as well as enforcing 
the rules which they teach. In con- 
formity with the text he explains 
what it is to die in the Lord, how 
men are said to rest from their la- 
bours, and how their works do fol- 
low them, and in the conclusion he 
exhibits some exemplary traits of 
the character of Queen Charlotte. 

Sermon XI, “ On the Veneration 
due to a virtuous old Age, and the 
happy Effects resulting to Society 
from the religious Example of its 
Rulers :” occasional, on the death 
of George III. The title is an epi- 
tome of the Discourse, which is very 
appropriate, and in the conclusion 
of which the’preacher feelingly and 
piously describes the condition of 
the good old King. 


* In such dispensations presumptuous 
man is ready to inquire, ‘ Why are these 
things so ? How can it be reconciled with 
the justice of God, that abandoned wick- 
edness should so often triumph, whilst dis- 
tinguished virtue is abased so low? The 
dispensations of heaven are veiled in 
shrouds of impenetrable mystery. ‘ The 
ways of Omnipotence are not as our ways, 
nor his thoughts like our thoughts,’ Still 
to our comfort be it ever remembered, 
that though ‘ clouds and darkness are 
round about him,’ yet ‘ righteousness and 
jadgment are the habitation of his throne. 
Mysterious and harsh as his dealings may 
appear, we are assured, that at the final 
issue and adjustment of things, God will 
prove to the satisfaction of an assembled 
world, ‘ that all his ways are mercy and 
truth, to them that fear him and seek his 
testimonies.’ 

“ But although the last nine years of the 
life of his late Majesty presented little of the 
sovereign, except the name, yet that splen- 
did constellation of virtues which he had 
formerly manifested, can never, never be 
forgotten. His sincere piety and warm 
benevolence ; his ardent love of freedom 
and perfect hatred of tyranny ; his firmness 
on the one hand, and his affability on the 
other; in a word, these traits of character 
had long ago stamped on the hearts of his 
people impressions which can never be 
effaced ; had long ago conciliated towards 
his sacred person a degree of loyalty and 
affection, which his complicated sufferings 
did but deepen and increase.” P, 213. 
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There is not an Englishman who 
does not coincide in the truth and 
justice of these sentiments; but 
many will doubt how to draw from 
them, at this and a future period, 
that personal and domestic instruc- 
tion which is the chief end of printed 
Sermons, 

Sermon XII. ‘* The great Impor- 
tance of a religious Education to the 
Children of the Poor:” occasional, 
preached at Doncaster, in Aid of the 
Funds of the National School, an 
institution of unquestionable impor- 
tance, and which a zealous minister 
will always be desirous of recom- 
mending in public and in private: 
but there is nothing new or pecu- 
liarly striking in the preacher's ar- 
gument, and the reader of Sermons 
requires some other instruction than 
the common topics of a_ charity 
Sermon. 

Sermon XIII. “ On the immoral 
Tendency of Pauperism, and the 
Humanity as well as Policy of en- 
couraging and enabling the labour- 
ing Classes to depend on their own 
Industry :” occasional, preached at 
Thornhill, at the Annual Meeting of 
a Friendly Society. The immoral 
tendency of the poor laws, under 
their present administration, their 
effects upon the principles of many 
who pay, and of all who partake of 
the parochial rates, and the justice, 
as well as the humanity and policy, 
of restoring the labouring classes to 
a dependence on their own industry, 
are subjects less frequently recom- 
mended to religious consideration 
than they ought to be. The plan 
and execution of Mr. Snowden’s 
Sermon on this occasion are excel- 
lent, and worthy of the most serious 
attention; designed to re-animate 
among his hearers the love of honest 
English independence,combined with 
liberality and compassion in reliev- 
ing the occasional infirmities of their 
indigent neighbours, and a consider- 
ation of their latterend, That the 
Friendly Societies have often been 
abused; that they have been pro- 
jected with fraudulent intentions, 
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upon schemes which could end in 
nothing but disappointment; that 
they have been prostituted by the 
refractory and seditious into means 
of unlawful combination; and that 
in their simplest form they have 
been subjected to many mischievous 
and foolish regulations, are facts 
which cannot be denied. But their 
abuses are capable of remedy and 
control; and when the sums which 
have been contributed in these so- 
cieties to the relief of their sick and 
aged members, who must otherwise 
have fallen altogether upon the pa- 
rish, are considered, their utility will 
be approved. The Saving Banks have 
rendered no inconsiderable assist- 
ance to the Friendly Societies, in 
providing a secure investment for 
their funds, which may be withdrawn 
as the occasion may require; and 
the last act for their regulation will 
introduce a more prudent manage- 
ment, and preclude the delusive 
promise of benefits which cannot be 
realized. It is also encouraging to 
see these Societies seeking religious 
instruction at their Annual Meetings, 
and offering themselves to such ad- 
monitions as Mr. Snowden has pre- 
pared for their improvement. 

* Tf then all mankind have by the com- 
mon ties of nature some claim on our as~ 
sistance and relief, under circumstances of 
distress, what must be thought of those 
who withhold from their kindred and de- 
pendents those expressions of affection 
which nature hath even tanght to brute 
beasts, and which are manifested even by 
the most savage nations towards parents, 
and children, and near kindred? What 
shall we think of those,- or rather what 
must be their fate in a future life, who are 
devoid of love and affection to their near 
relations and immediate connexions, and 
neglect to make a suitable provision by 
honest industry aud good economy, for 
their maintenance and support? What 
shall we think of those, who enjoying 
themselves in indolence and ease, or riot- 
ing in thoughtless extravagance, suffer 
their young children or aged parents to be 
pinched with hunger, or clothed in rags ; 
especially when by an active exertion of 
their bodily powers, added to prudent 
care and good management, these most 
deplorable evils might entirely be pre- 
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vented? Above all, in what terms shall we 
describe the conduct of those, who with 
youth aud health in their possession, and 
with every means in their hands of obtain- 
ing an honest livelihood, suffer themselves 
to be so degraded, and so ontirely forget 
that spirit of noble independence which 
glowed in the breasts of their worthy fore- 
fathers, as to apply without either shame 
or reluctance for the scanty dole of paro- 
chial charity? Shall we call them Chris- 
tians, wise, modest, industrious, virtuous, 
or respectable members of society? St. 
Paul, in the words of my text, shall answer 
the question ; ‘ If any man provide not for 
his own, and especially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel,’ that is, if any 
person use not his best endeavours to pro- 
vide for his own near relatives, and espe- 
cially for his own family, he is so far from 
being a Christian, that St. Paul emphati- 
cally asserts, that he hath denied the faith,’ 
that is, he hath renounced all title to the 
honourable name of Christian ; yea he is 
so sunk and degraded both in principle 
and conduct, that he may justly be pro- 
nounced to be * worse than an infidel.’ 


For even infidels, that is, the inhabitants of 


the heathen world, for such is the manifest 
import of the word infidel in this passage 


now quoted, did from the mere light of 


nature, and the principles of common 
humanity, feel themselves compelled to 
provide for their own families, and all who 
were immediately dependent on them, 

* Let me not, however, be misunder- 
stoed—I mean not to say, that when the 
decrepitude of old age, when sickness or 
extreme poverty unavoidably overtakes a 
man, when he is borne down in supporting 
a numerous family, or willing to labour, 
but cannot find employment, and his poor 
family are in consequence sadly destitute 
of the necessary means of subsistence ; I 
mean not to say, (God forbid that I should) 
either that such a man should hesitate to 
apply for assistance, or that such assistance 
should not liberally be granted. No. It 
is the manifest intention of the poor laws, 
to help and protect the helpless and unpro- 
tected part of our fellow-creatures, and 
with a prompt hand to extend relief and 
assistance to such as are really willing, 
but alas! unable adequately to assist them- 
selves. But they were never designed to 
encourage idleness and extinguish shame, 
or to turn this nation of free bora men 
into a nation of sturdy mendicants. Nor 
did the framers of such laws ever contem- 
plate so profligate an abuse of their well 
meant benevolence, as we frequently wit- 
ness, when the very first slep sometimes 
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taken, by young persons after marriage, is 
to apply to their parish for an habitation, 
or some for a weekly allowance, My 
brethren, * these things ought not so to 
Such conduct our more virtuous 
forefathers would have justly stigmatized 
as mean, and shameful, and degrading in 
the extreme, they cherished a spirit of 
decent independence ; they relied chiefly 
upou the exertions of their own unassisted 
industry : with a provident foresight they 
laid up something, as is also your worthy 
practice, out of their slender earnings, as 
a reserve for the exigencies of the morrow, 
something against ‘ the evil day’ of poverty 
or sickness, They would have blushed at 
the idea of stooping to the despicable 
meanness of living, like lazy pensioners, on 
the extorted bounty of their more indus- 
trious neighbours; unless long continued 
and severe affliction, or multiplied misfor- 
tunes, had compelled them to resort to so 
painful a measure, In fact, they had cha- 
racters as well as families to support; 
though poor, still they were not mere 
cyphers, either in their own eyes, or in 
those of others; nor would they expose 
themselves to the cutting reproaches which 
their worthier neighbours would have libe- 
rally poured upon them, had they, with- 
out strong and substantial reasons, solicited 
the charity of a parish. Would to God 
that this independent spirit might again 
revive and overspread the laud, and would 
also that every possible help and encou- 
ragement were extended to it, and that 
a wide and profitable field were opened 
for its exertion. I am compelled, how- 
ever, to observe, how highly blameable 
is the conduct of those, who when provi- 
sions are dear, and employment scarce, 
choose to provide for the poor in the shape 
of a rate or boon, rather than by paying 
them in actual, though inadequate wages, 
as the therited reward of their industrious 
toils, Let then the diligent and sober be 
encouraged by every meaus to maintain 
that spirit of manly independence, which 
was once the pride of our forefathers and 
the glory of the land; and how scarce 
soever employment may be, yet as the 
poor must be supported, find them some- 
thing to do with such moderate wages as 
circumstances will admit of: but let them, 
where it is practicable, subsist upon the 
earnings of honest industry, and not on the 
demoralizing dole of parochial relief. Do 
not convert them into beggars and pen- 
sioners; but give them a fair opportunity 
of supporting at once their families and 
their characters.” P, 237—242, 


be.’ 


There needs no apology: for this 
7 
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Jong extract, which presents but 
too faithful a picture of the case. 
The parish funds should be appro- 
priated as strictly as may be to the 
use of the aged and the infirm, and 
such as cannot work. Employment 
should in all cases be provided for 
the industrious, who should receive 
such moderate and equitable wages 
us should enable them to support 
themselves, ‘‘ their families, AND 
their characters ;’ and if any be 
imprudent, or idle, or profligate, 
their humble condition should not 
exempt them from experiencing the 
same effects of folly, indolence, and 
vice, as are felt by men in higher 
life. 

Sermon XIV. * On the Obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, as a Day of 
bodily Rest and of spiritual Im- 
provement.””? The Discourse cor- 
responds with the title in describing 
the Sabbath as a day of refreshment 
to the poor, of reflection to the 
opulent, of rest to the beast, and 
of general improvement in holiness ; 


ard concludes with an exemplary 
earnestness of parochial admonition 
to the pious who sanctify, and the 
thoughtless who profane, the Sab- 


bath. We cordially agree in the 
author's views of the Sabbath as a 
day of rest to our cattle. 


“ Tt is, indeed, plainly intended as a 
day of rest, not only to ourselves, our 
families, and domestics, but also to our 
cattle. ‘ A good man,’ says Solomon, ‘ is 
merciful to his beast.’ And that God, 
from whom all goodness flows, who is the 
supreme Lord over all creatures, ‘ whose 
are all the beasts of the field, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills,’ he in mercy 
to the brute creation has solemnly enjoined 
that his Sabbath shall be to them also a 
day of undisturbed repose. For our use 
they were created and placed in a state of 
subjection. But although we call them 
ours, we have assuredly no right, nor can 
any human authority communicate a right, 
ever to treat them with rigour and with 
cruelty, and especially to rob them of that 
needful respite from labour, which the 
Sabbath was meant to afford, and to which 
they have by covenant, an undisputed 
claim. No reprehension then can be too 
severe for those giddy and unfeeling per- 
sons, who with all the days in the week at 
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their disposal, still devote the Sabbath to 
the purpose of travelling, or who without 
the strongest reasons employ in aly man- 
ner those generous animals which have 
served them so faithfully during the week, 
and which after being then strained per- 
haps beyond their strength, might well be 
spared any additional torment on that 
sacred day, which their Creator has made 
their own. Cruelty to the brute creation 
is a certain indication of a wicked heart, 
and we may rest assured that the wretch 
who exercises undeserved rigour upon his 
beast, would, if human laws did not pro- 
tect them, measure out the same harsh 
treatment to his dependent fellow-crea- 
tures, 

“ Bat if a sparrow falls not to the 
ground without the cognizance and per- 
mission of omniscience, the man who ha- 
bitually offends in the matter under consi- 
deration, will not escape his notice here, 
nor his condemnation hereafter. To ail 
classes of human beings, and even to the 
labouring beast, the Sabbath is mercifully 
designed to be a day of rest. But there is 
an ulterior and higher end for which it was 
consecrated, the public worship of Al- 
mighty God, a due attention to our devo- 
tional duties and spiritual improvement.” 
P. 262. 

The truth and justice of these 
observations cannot be evaded, on 
the supposition that the fourth com- 
mandment is still in force; and we 
believe that there are many respect- 
able proprietors of stage-coaches 
who are convinced, that the benefits 
which their horses receive from one 
day of general rest, far exceeds the 
profits which would arise from using 
them without the intermission of 
that day. But even if the beast 
received no benefit from the obser- 
vance, and no injury from the viola- 
tion of the commandment, what 
must be the effect upon the men 
who are employed in cleaning, har- 
nessing, and driving them; or how 
are they to keep the rest and holi- 
ness of the Sabbath? We read, from 
time to time, advertisements of 
coaches that travei on every day 
except MONDAY; and we can name 
a city, more than 100 miles north- 
east of London, (and there are other 
cities and towns equally culpable) 
from which and to which four 
coaches travel every Sunday. The 
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times of these coaches are so con- 
veniently arranged, that places dis- 
tant about fifty miles from the me- 
tropolis, and from the place to which 
the coaches travel, are entered at 
the hour of morning and evening 
service, and the men who are em- 
ployed in keeping the horses are 
absolutely precluded from the pub- 
lic worship; and if they leave their 
services in disgust, there are always 
found others ready to succeed them. 
Now, if each of these coaches car- 
ries but twelve passengers, if the 
horses are changed but ten times, 
and two men attend to the change, 
there will hardly be less than 100 
persons, and probably more than 
160 horses, engaged in violation of 
the fourth commandment: and the 
case is remediless. We should dwell 
on the subject at greater length if 
it was not our intention, in a short 
time, to enter into an examination 
of the doctrine and law of the Sab- 
bath. 

Sermon XV. “ On the Hope of 
future Happiness as an effectual 
Motive to Purity of Heart and 
Manners.” The preacher enters 
into a calm and dispassionate state- 
ment of the necessity of purity, 
from a sense of innate depravity, 
as a condition of life and an act of 
charity : he shows, in a perspicuous 
argument, that this doctrine is op- 
posed to the doctrine of assurance, 
and concludes with exhibiting the 
method of purification. 

Sermon XVI. ‘“ On public and 
private Mercies, as loud Calls to 
religious Gatitude :” occasional, on 
the victory obtained over the French 
forces near Leipsig. Thanks are 
due to God for our creation, pre-~ 
servation, and redemption; and the 
benefits which might be expected 
from the recent victory are also from 
God, and deserve praise. 

Sermon XVII. ‘* On religious 
Dissension as a Source of Error, 
Doubt, and Scepticism.” If the 
Sermon does not quite fulfil the 
promise of its title, it is, neverthe- 
less, very able ; and the subject can 


hardly be treated without effect in 
these times of “ false doctrine, he- 
resy, and schism.” 

Sermon XVIII. ‘* On Repent- 
ance, Faith, and Obedience, as 
essential to Salvation.” An able 
exposition of the necessity of be- 
lieving in Christ as the Son of God, 
our Prophet, Priest, and King; with 
a copious scriptural illustration of 
these several offices of the Re- 
deemer. The equal necessity of 
obedience is also insisted upon. In 
this Sermon the preacher calls re- 
pentance “ the first step towards 
propitiating God,” an expression 
which we are persuaded that Mr. 
Snowden would have corrected if 
he had not overlooked. Propitia- 
tion is the peculiar act of the priest- 
hood of Christ, altogether distinct 
from the repentance of man. 

Sermon XIX. ‘“ On the Causes 
and Effects of Infidelity.” 

‘¢ It shall be my business in this discours: 
to demonstrate more particularly; 1. that 
unbelief originates in evil; 2, that it is 
abundantly productive of evil; 3, that the 
arguments by which Christianity is sup- 
ported, are strong and irresistible ; 4. that 
its doctrines are altogether worthy of our 
grateful and unreserved acceptance,” 

This Discourse is not cailed oc- 
casional, but although its manner is 
general and worthy of attention at 
all times and in all places, we ap- 
prehend that it was suggested by 
the late prevalence of scepticism 
and infidelity, which it was one of 
Mr. Snowden’s useful efforts to 
counteract. The two first parts are 
of very superior execution, the third 
is a more popular argument, and the 
conclusion is very earnest. 


‘* Such, in short, are some of the lead- 
ing doctrines of the religion of Christ, and 
such the evidences in support of its divine 
original. And shall we foolishly reject 
them, that we may enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season? Shall we exchange the 
honours, the privileges, the glorious pros- 
pects of Christianity, for the melancholy, 
unfriended, and hopeless condition of un- 
believers? Shall we purchase earth at the 
expense of heaven? And for the short- 
lived, unsatisfactory indulgencies of this 
mortal state, renounce all title to that 
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future felicity, which is perfect, pure, and 
immortal? Wherefore ‘ take heed, brethren, 
lest there be in any of you an evil heart of 
unbelief.’ Christianity, we should remem- 
ber, if true, is to us the most important of 
all truths: it points the way to endless 
happiness. Christianity is assuredly true, 
and, therefore, the rejection of it, whether 
wholly, or in part, may be fatal to our 
salvation. ‘ For he that believeth not,’ 
(the words are plain and alarming) ‘ he 
that believeth not shall be damned.’ Con- 
sider also (for a more affecting consideration 
it were impossible to suggest) that your 
unbelief may involve in it the most dread- 
ful consequences to others; may lead to 
the utter ruin and destruction of your fami- 
lies, your children, your connexions ; yea, 
that the direful mischiefs originating in 
your impiety, may extend to generations 
yet unborn. Beware then, I beseech you, 
lest you become the authors of an infidel 
posterity ; the cruel destroyers of the souls 
of your descendants. ‘ Take heed there- 
fore lest there be in any of you an evil 
heart of unbelief.” Remember also, that 
your faith must be a lively, active, and 
vigorous principle, which worketh by love, 
which is productive of good works, which 
evidenceth its strength and sincerity by the 
abundance as well as excellency of the 
harvest it produceth. And that this divine 
principle may be deeply rooted and esta- 
blished in your hearts, be it your earnest 
care at all times, to abstain from what is 
evil, from evil actions, evil associates, and 
from evil, that is, loose, profane, and im- 
moral publications; offering to Almighty 
God your constant prayers, that by his 
good Spirit he would encrease your faith 
and dispose you to every good work, until 
that blissfal period arrives when your faith 
shall be converted into vision, and your 
hope shall be crowned with actual enjoy- 
ment ; when you shall no longer ‘ see as 
through a glass darkly, bunt even face to 
face,’ when your knowledge shall be per- 
fect and complete, and your bliss indescri- 
bable and ‘ full of glory.”’”)  P. 373. 

Sermon XX. ‘On the Punishment 
awaiting those who presumptuously 
neglect their Christian Duties:” a 
plain Discourse. 

There is one strong impression 
which this volume has left upon our 
minds, that Mr, Snowden’s ministry 
is marked by moderation, judgment, 
zeal, and usefulness ; that he is ever 
upon the watch for opportunities to 
recommend with new force the les- 
sons of true patriotism, virtue, faith, 
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and piety; and that he watches not 
in vain. The character of his mi- 
nistry is indelibly stamped upon his 
Sermons; and although we think 
that some of the occasional Sermons 
might have been confined to the 
pulpit, or divested of their occa- 
sional character before they were 
committed to the press, there is in 
this volume so much of good sense 
and good principle, as cannot fail to 
produce their effect in the medita- 
tions of the individual and the in- 
structions of the family. 


ee 


A Charge delivered by the Right 
Rev. John Lord Bishop of Bris- 
tol, at his Primary Visitation of 
that Diocese, in August, 1821. 
4to. 18 pp. Norton, Bristol. 


THE primary Charge of a newly 
consecrated Bishop has a peculiar 
claim to attention, as it acquaints 
us with his sentiments respecting 
the state ot the Church, and with 
the principles upon which he in- 
tends to act. We shall proceed, 
therefore, without delay, to the con- 
tents of the work before us: merely 
observing that the brevity with 
which we are compelled to dismiss 
this and many similar publications, 
must not be attributed to a want of 
respect for the Prelate from whom 
it proceeds, or to an insensibility to 
the obvious and acknowledged merits 
of the Charge itself. The fact is, 
that we have too often been com- 
pelled, by the limited dimensions of 
our journal, to swerve from our 
original intention of noticing the 
majority of theological publications, 
The only method of accomplishing 
this desirable object, is to confine 
our regular reviews to a few princi- 
pal works, and content ourselves 
with pronouncing a brief opinion 
upon the rest, and with furnishing a 
fair and adequate specimen of each. 

It happens somewhat unfortu- 
nately that this plan should be first 
adopted in the consideration of a 
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Charge which embraces a variety of 
subjects, and is remarkable for the 
good sense with which each subject 
is discussed. The Bishop of Bristol 
sets out with reminding his Clergy 
of the weighty obligations which the 
Ministry imposes upon them, and 
adverts to the peculiar difhiculties of 
the present age,as motivesfor zealous 
and discreet exertion. The progress 
of Infidelity among the lower ranks, is 
the first special subject to which he 
turns—and he recommends his hear- 
ers not to trust to the force of rea- 
soning alone, as the means of open- 
ing the eyes of their deluded flocks, 
but direct their appeals to the 
heart as well as to the head, to dwell 
upon and enforce the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Gospel, and shew the 
exquisite adaptation of its promises 
and precepts to the actual condition 
of man. 

The second point to which his 
Lordship calls our attention is the 
relation in which we stand to Dis- 
senters from the Established Church. 
And having admitted the propriety 
of conceding to Christians of every 
denomination full liberty to worship 
God according to the dictates of 
their conscience, he proceeds to 
lament the very erroneous notions 
respecting the nature of the sin of 
Schism which this toleration has 
introduced. ‘ The praise of can- 
our and liberality ought not,” says 
his Lordship, ‘‘ to be sought at the 
risk of weakening the interests of 
that Church which we have solemnly 
bound ourselves to support with our 
most strenuous exertions.” He then 
briefly adverts to the difference be- 
tween our separation from the Church 
of Rome and the Dissenters sepa- 
ration from the Church of Eng- 
land ; and proceeds in the follow- 
ing terms. 

‘* Bat it is not only by the desire of 
obtaining a reputation for candour and 
liberality that we are liable to be betrayed 
into conduct, that may appear to counte- 
nance the erroneous notions respecting 
Schism on which I have now been animad- 
verting. There exists in the minds of many 
men a persuasion that the advancement of 


the Church of Christ, as contra-distin- 
guished to the Church of England or any 
other Part of the Visible Church, should 
be the great aim of the sincere Believer. 
One eilect of this persuasion upon the 
opinions of those by whom it is adopted is, 
that Agreement in public Worship con- 
stitutes in their estimation a feeble prin- 
ciple of connexion, in comparison with 
that complete identity of hearts and affec- 
tions by which the Members of the Mys- 
tical Church of Christ are bound together, 
Where that identity is conceived to exist, 
all difference with respect to outward 
Religious Profession, to points that relate 
only to the Administration of the Visible 
Church, is easily overlooked. The persons 
who are under the influence of the per- 
auasion just described forget, that there are 
no certain marks by which the Members 
of the Mystical Church of Christ can be 
distinguished during their residence on 
earth. They forget too that the very con- 
stitution of man’s nature requires that he 
should unite himself to some Visible 
Church, It is only by such an union that 
he can obtain the benefits of Social Wor- 
ship, or avail himself of ali the means 
which God has appointed for the com- 
munication of his Grace.— With reference, 
therefore, to differences of Religious Pro- 
fession the Minister of the Establishment 
will see, that his surest mode of advancing 
the interests of the Church of Christ is 
zealously to enforce the obligation, under 
which all men are placed, of surrendering 
their own opinions iu matters that cannot 
be conscientiously deemed of essential mo- 
ment, and of thus hastening, as far as in 
them lies, the approach of that time, when 
the promise of our Blessed Lord shall be 
accomplished, and there shall be, both in 
appearance and in reality, ‘one fold and 
one Shepherd *,’ 

“In the suggestions which I have 
thought it my duty to offer upon this sub- 
ject, there will, I trust, be found nothing 
in the slightest degree at variance with 
that spirit of Christian Charity, which 
ought to influence our whole behaviour 
towards those who differ from us in 4 
matter so deeply interesting as Religion. 
The circumspection, which 1 recommend 
to you, implies no want of respect or kind- 
ness for the persons of our Dissenting 
Brethren, no blind or illiberal prejudic 
against their opinions, no unreasonab! 
jealousy of their designs. It implies only 
a predilection for the Church of England; 
a predilection founded upon a careful and 
dispassionate comparison of its rites aud 
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Joctrines with those of other Churches. 
So far am [ from regarding the want of 
this predilection as a subject on which a 
Clergyman of the Church of England i 
justified in priding himself, that I am ata 


to understand how a man, who does 


t entertain snch a prefere nce, can con- 
iiously solicit admi 
P. 10, 

The drift of this excellent passage 
leads naturally to the consideration 
of the benefits and even the neces- 
sity of Uniformity—and a just cen: 
sure is pronounced against those 
who are induced to deviate from an 
established form, by the hope of 


ion into the 
Ministry.” 


securing some immediate advantage 
to the cause of Religion. On the 
celebration of Baptism and_ the 
Lord’s Supper, the Bishop says, 

“ Had the importance of this~scrupu- 
attention to the prescribed Ritual 
been at all times duly appreciated, I am 
inclined to think that the low and unwor- 
thy notions at present too prevalent res- 
pecting the Rite of Baptism would never 
have obtained so wide a circulation. So 
long as Baptism was celebrated in the 
mode and at the time appointed by the 
Liturgy, in a place set apart to the wor- 
ship of God, and in the face of a Congre- 
gation assembled together to offer to him 
their prayers and thanksgivings, every cir- 
cumstance contributed to impress the mind 


lous 


with a deep sense of the exalted and so- 
lemn character of the Rite, and men felt 
a ready disposition to believe that the 
Divine blessing would attend a ceremony 
administered with every external mark of 
and But 
through the false pride or indolence of 


seriousness devotion. when, 


parents on the one land, and the too easy 
compliance of the Ministers of the Estab- 
lishment on the other, the practice of bap- 
tising children in private 
generally to prevail; when the Rite was 
no longer celebrated 
God, where every object is associated with 
devout feelings, but in the rooms of a pri- 
vate mansion, the place of our constant 
abode, and consequently connected in our 
minds with the cares, the interests, and the 
follies of the world,—not in the presence 
of a large assembly met together for the 
purposes of Social Worship, but of a few 
persons, less intent perhaps upon the cere- 
mony itself than upon the festive merri- 
ment by which it was to be succeeded: 
when so complete a departure from the 
views of the framers of our Liturgy had 
taken place, can we wonder that the Rite 
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ceased to be regarded with the same vene- 
ration, and that men began to doubt whe- 
ther it were in truth the sign of an inward 


and spiritual Grace? The careless and 





negligent administration of Baptism, which 
may in no small degree be traced to the 
practice of performing the rite in private 
houses, has, I am convinced, made more 


converts to the opinion, that Regeneration 
does not take place in Baptism, than alt 
the arguments which learned and ingeni- 
ous men have been able to produce in its 
support. 

“ The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
is still regarded by the great body of the 
Members of our Church with that 
rence, which is due to an ordinance, in- 
stituted by our Blessed Redeemer himself 
as one of the appointed means of com- 
municating his Grace to man. The very 
excuses which are accustomed to 
make for absenting themselves from the 
Holy Communion, weak and unsatisfactory 
as they must appear to the eye of Reason, 
clearly prove the importance which those 
who urge them attach to a participation in 
that Sacred Rite. Although they are un- 
willing to adopt that course of life which 
will fit them to approach the Altar of the 
Lord, yet by their conduct they manifest 
their conviction that to approach itisa 
solemn act, requiring a previous and dili- 
gent preparation of the heart, Great 
then will be our responsibility if, through 
any carelessness or remissness on our part, 
or through any desire of substituting our 
own fancies in the place of the forms 
which have been prescribed by the Autho- 
rity of the Church, we impair the dignified 
Solemnity which attends this Holy Mys- 
weaken those feelings of awe and 
veneration, with which it continues to be 
revarded, If on the one hand it is our 
duty to guard our Hearers from the error 
of supposing that the Ceremonies of Re- 
ligion possess in themselves any intrinsic 
force and efficacy ; so is it no less 
duty on the other to take care, that we do 
not by a careless administration of its out- 
ward forms, lead men to believe that we 
lightly esteem the spiritual be nefits, with 
which by the ordinance of God himself 
those forms are connected.” P. 13. 
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The last topic discussed is that of 
the limits which the Minister of the 
Church of England ought to pre- 
scribe to himself in his imtercourse 
with tbe world. Nothing can be 
better than the Bishop of Bristol's 
remarks upon the various branches 
of this important subject. 
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“ The first suggestion then which I 
shall venture to offer upon this subject, is 
that we be careful not to pat a harsh con- 
struction on the conduct of our Brother, 
nor to fancy that, because his Religion 
does not wear precisely the same appear- 
ance as our own, he is not therefore im- 
pressed witha due sense of the paramount 
importance of Religion, and of the 
awful responsibility which attaches to 
the discharge of the Ministerial Functions. 
To prescribe a general standard of man- 
ners and demeanor, the slightest deviation 
from which shall be regarded as a proof of 
deficiency in Religious Feeling, is not more 
reasonable than to require that all men 
shall frame their countenances precisely 
according to the same Model. Religion 
is not of this exclusive character ; it will 
combine itself with all tempers and dis- 
positions ; with the lively, as well as the 
sedate ; with the cheerful, as well as the 
grave. 

“ T shall observe in the second place 
that, in determining to what extent it is 
lawful for the Christian Minister to mix in 
the business or in the pleasures of the 
World, the error against which he should 
be most careful to guard is that of excess. 
When we were admitted into the Priest- 
hood, we bound ourselves, if not by an 
express, yet by an implied promise, ** to 
give ourselves wholly to that Office where- 
unto it had pleased God to call us, so that, 
as much as lay in us, we would apply our- 
selves wholly to that one thing and draw 
all our cares and studies that way, #” The 
mode in which we discharge the obligation 
thus contracted is the criterion, by which 
men of all classes, but especially those in 
the inferior ranks of life, estimate our sin- 
cerity. If at the very time that we are in 
our discourses enlarging upon the infinite 
superiority of Heavenly to Earthly Inter- 
ests, and inculcating the necessity of con- 
stant and earnest endeavours to abstract 
the thouglits from the present scene and to 
fix them upon Eternity—if at this very 
time we shew in our conduct a restless 
anxiety for worldly riches and distinction, 
or an inmoderate eagerness in the pursuit 
of worldly pleasures, can we be surprised 
that our Hearers, observing how much our 
behaviour is at variance with our exhor- 
tations, begin to suspect that we are not 
ourselves in reality persuaded of the truth 
of doctrines, to which we allow so slight 
an influence over our practice ? 

“It must indeed be admitted that the 
World is not unfrequently most unreason- 
abte in its expectations; it requires from 
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the Clergy sacrifices of their worldly in- 
terests wholly incompatible with the ob- 
ligation under which they, no less than the 
rest of the Community, are placed of 
making a suitable provision for their fami- 
lies ; it requires from them such an entire 
dedication both of their mental and bodily 
powers to the duties of their Profession, 
as would allow them no opportunities of 
relaxation, and preclude them from every 
amusement, however innocent and blame- 
less in its nature, Is it incumbent upon 
them to comply with these extravagant 
expectations? By no means. In our con- 
cessions to the feelings and opinions of the 
World we must not exceed certain limits, 
nor allow them to interfere with any posi- 
tive duty which we owe either to ourselves 
or others, It can scarcely be necessary 
for me to remark that the suggestions, 
which I am now offering, have reference 
solely to that class of actions which are 
by Moralists termed indifferent. 

* Actions, however, which considered 
in themselves are indifferent, may assume 
a character of positive good or evil, when 
viewed in comexion with the effects pro- 
duced by them on the minds of others. 
Whether I shall enforce a particular right, 
or engage in certain amusements and pur- 
suits, may, as far as regards the nature 
of the acts themselves, be a matter of in- 
difference. But it ceases to be so, if the 
World has attached to the enforcement of 
that right a notion of harshness and op- 
pression, or has connected with those 
amusements and pursuits an idea of levity 
and dissipation, The influence, which 
Religion possesses among the Members of 
any Community, must in a great measure 
depend upon the respect and affection with 
which they regard its Teachers. The 
Christian Minister will pause, therefore, 
before he does any act which can have 
even a remote tendency to excite feelings 
of an opposite description; or which, by 
inducing men to doubt the sincerity of his 
beliefin the Doctrines which he teaches, 
may indispose them to the cordial recep- 
tion of the Doctrines themselves. Know- 
ing that itis his first Duty to win all men 
to the cause of Righteousness, he will not 
be too nice in weighing the reasonable- 
ness of the sacrifices either of interest or 
inclination which they require from him, 
but will be ready to condescend to their 
infirmities and prejudices. In perusing 
the Writings of the New Testament no cir- 
cumstance appears to me more clearly to 
evince the Divine Inspiration of the Au- 
thors, than their intimate acquaintance 
with human nature, and the admirable 
adaptation of the rules, which they Jay 
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down for the conduct of life, to the various 
relations in which man is placed with res- 
pect to his Fellow Creatures, Were I 
required to produce an instance in con- 
firmation of this remark, I would refer to 
the caution, delivered by St. Paul to the 
Roman Converts for their guidance upon 
certain points which the Gospel had left 
indifferent, * Let not your good be evil 
spoken of *,’” P, 15, 

The conclusion contains an assu- 
rance of the Bishop’s perfect readi- 
ness to listen to any information 
which his Clergy may have to com- 
municate ; and to give an attentive 
and favourable consideration to the 
suggestions which their experience 
may dictate. 


* Rom. xiv. 16. 
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The peculiar Difficulties of the 
Clergy in India, A Sermon, 
preached at the Second Visitation 
of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
at St. Thomas's Church, Bombay, 
on Monday, March the 5th, 1821. 
By the Rev. Thomas Robinson, 
A.M. Chaplain of Poona. 8vo. 
pp. 24. Rivingtons, 1621. 


Tuts Sermon is entitled to a dis- 
tinguished place among the many 
gratifying presents which have been 
recently transmitted from the East. 
Abundant proof has been given of 
the zeal and talents of the Prelate 
who presides over the Indian 
Church; and it is not a little gra- 
tifying to find, from the specimen 
before us, that his Clergy are wor- 
thy of such a head. In whatever 
light we contemplate Mr. Robin. 
son’s Discourse, it is equally admi- 
rable. As a piece of composition, 
it reflects credit upon his learning 
and eloquence—as a Sermon it 
bears testimony to his piety, and 
sound doctrine ; and as an exposi- 
tion of the peculiar circumstances 
of the country in which his lot is 
cast, it exhibits his judgment and 
discretion in a very favourable point 
of view. 

It commences with some remarks 


upon the inadequacy of the word 
patience, to express the full mean- 
ing of St. James, chap. v. verses 
Zand 8. And Mr. Robinson con- 
trasts the mere patience of the 
pagan school, with the persevering 
and consistent energy of Christian 
virtue. He subjoins the following 
spirited paraphrase of his text. 


“ To encourage his readers in the per- 
formance of so arduous a duty, the Apostle 
proposes a familiar example from common 
life, in which something of a similar con- 
duct universally prevails, The hushand- 
mau, after toiling in the preparation of 
the earth, aod committing the seed to its 
bosom, is not so unreasonable as to ex- 
pect its immediate growth, Though all 
his hopes of subsistence for the ensuing 
year depend upon its success, he is not 
impatient at the delay which is necessary 
to its .perfection. He knows that the 
early and latter rain must descend upon it, 
that the cold of winter and the warmth of 
spring must shed their several influences, 
befure the suns of summer can ripen and 
expand the corn. He knows by past ex- 
perience the course of nature, and he 
confidently expects its recurrence. In 
the mean time he is secure in-the hope of 
future gain, and cheers the labour of the 
seasons with the prespect of an abundant 
harvest, Be ye also patient. You have 
committed your immortal interests to the 
care of an Almighty Saviour, who will 
keep that which you have committed to 
him unto that day, This is but the seed. 
time of your life; and, even if you are call- 
ed to sow in tears, doubt not that you shall 
one day reap in joy. Let not the clouds 
that obscure your path discourage or dis- 
tress you; they may burst in blessings on 
your heads ; and, as the rain does but de- 
scend from heaven to fertilize the earth, 
so these passing troubles may be intended 
by your heavenly Father to penetrate and 
soften your hearts, and to produce im 
them the peaceable fruits of righteousness, 
Your labours of obedience and love seem 
now to be unrewarded; and the contempt 
and indifference of the world damp your 
expectations. Remember, it is not from 
the world you look for your reward; 
and that its censure or applause, its ho- 
nours or its disgrace, can have no influ- 
ence on the blessedness of heaven, Look 
well to the foundation on which your 
hopes are built: return continually to first 
principles: examine whether there be in 
the promise and faithfulness of God any 
ground for distrust and fear, Let your 
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eye pierce through the darkness that 
hangs around you to the brightness of that 
glory which is soon to be revealed. By 
these reflections and these prospects sta- 
blish your hearts. Let not the husband- 
man, m the hope of worldly gain, shew 
an example of endurance which the can- 
didate for eternal happiness is unable to 
follow. Be not weary in well doing. 
The time is short. The coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh. While therefore 
your Saviour is animating you to proceed, 
and angels behold the contest, let it be 
your constant and unremitting care by pa- 
tience and comfort of God’s Holy Word 
to embrace and ever hold fast the blessed 
hope of everlasting life.” P. 8. 


He then remarks that it would 
be great injustice to contine such 
exhortations to the first professors 
of Christianity, and to deprive the 
Church of God, in any age, of so 
rich a legacy: and is thus led to 
notice those circumstances, con- 
nected with the discharge of the cle- 
rical duties in India, which render 
the admonitions of the text pecu- 
liarly applicable to his hearers. 


“« Impressed with these sublime and aw- 
ful sentiments of the origin and character 
of our profession, and from a strong convic- 
tion of its incalculable importance to society 
at large, we are disposed, with the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, to magnify our 
office*. The first discouragement there- 
fore we have to encounter is to find how 
little the real value of our ministry is ap- 
preciated by the world around us, It 
cannot but damp the zeal of one who es- 
teems the Gospel which he preaches to be 
the power of God unto salvationt, to find 
that, after the first gloss of novelty hath 
worn away, the message which he bears 
is received with outward respect indeed, 
but as a matter of secondary and inferior 
importance. If it was the fault of darker 
ages to invest the clerical profession with 
a mysterious and immoderate regard, it is 
no less the error of the age in which we 
live to lose sight of tie pastoral character 
of the Clergy, as a distinct and separate 
relation, and to regard them only as they 
are men and citizens, And surely the 
body of our Clergy have lost much of the 
usefulness and comfort of their parochial 
labours from the change to which I allude, 
The feeling that prevailed in the age im- 
mediately succeeding the Reformation, 


** Rom, xi. 13." + Rom, i, 16,” 


was more favourable to our general influ- 
ence on the manners and sentiments of 
the Laity. But if this discouragement is 
felt in any measure in our native country, 
there are some circumstances inseparably 
connected with our situation in this dio- 
cese, which have tended greatly to in- 
crease it. 

“1, Among these the smallness of our 
number deserves first to be mentioned, 
We are a small and inconsiderable body, 
thinly scattered through the provinces of 
a vast empire. Each one of us is presented 
tu the public eye separate from the body to 
which he belongs ; and all that respectabi- 
lity and moral power which accrues to 
every other profession from a conjunction 
of counsels and a concentration of influ- 
ence, is in great measure lost to the 
Clergy of India. From this cireumstance 
it happens not unfrequently that’ many 
who now form part of our cure, have pre- 
viously for years together been unaccus- 
tomed to the ordinances of religion ; and 
it is hardly to be expected that they 
should at once receive us with that confi- 
dence and affection which it must ever be 
our interest to inspire. Besides, we need 
often, both in our private studies and pub- 
lic labours, the advice and assistance of 
our brethren; but these, except when we 
meet in Visitation, are very rarely to be 
obtained. Nor is it the least part of the 
advantage to be derived from these occa- 
sional solemnities, that it revives among 
us a feeling of union and brotherhood, 
which is never lost among the Clergy but 
with manifest and immediate harm. 

** 2. Another circumstance, tending to 
the same result, is the smallness of our con- 
gregations. I am well aware that many 
causes, over which we can have no eon- 
trol, may conspire to produce the effect ; 
—the inconveniences of climate, or the 
necessities of niilitary service ;—but the 
existence of the evil is feit, I am persua- 
ded, and deplored in every station of the 
Diocese. To ourselves, accustomed to 
numerous audiences, and anxious (in what- 
ever sphere is assigned us) to make full 
proof of our ministry *, it is extremely 
disheartening to be surrounded by so few 
in the discharge of our public duties. 
How shall they believe except they hear? 
is a question that often forces itself upon 
us with painful interest. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it requires a more than ordt- 
nary vigilance to keep alive in our own 
souls the holy benevolence that becomes 
our office, that sacred ardour for the hap- 
piness and salvation of mankind, which 
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alone can impart to our public addresses 
more, infinitely more than the majesty 
and pathos of the most accomplished elo- 
quence. We are but too apt to feel a 
fainter and more languid interest in our 
preparations for the pulpit; and, in the 
delivery of our sermons, our manner must 
naturally suffer from the want of that deep 
aud powerful sympathy, which is reflected 
back upon the heart of the speaker from 
the countenances of a listening multitude, 

“ 3. Another circumstance of discou- 
ragement, is the rapid change that takes 
place in the society over which we ari 
placed. The great and most valuable 
purposes of the Christian Ministry are not 
to be answered by slight and occasional 
addresses, The moral and religious change, 
in the production of which it is our highest 
honour tc be employed, is not effected— 
either in the hearts of individuals, or in 
the mass of society—but by slow and al- 
most insensible degrees. It is by the ite- 
ration of simple and affectionate instruc- 
tions, it is by the enforcement of doctrine 
and precept, according to the exigencies 
of time and circumstance and character ; 
it is by the daily intercourse of a pastoral 
charge among those from whom death only 
can divide us ; it is, above all, by the mild 
but penetrating influence of example, that 
the best and most permanent advantages 
are derived from an established Clergy. 
The fluctuating and uncertain society of 
our military stations is unfavourable to 
this slow and gradual process ; and we are 
often compelled to confine the range of 
our instructions within a space far too 
small for their full developement. 

“4, The last cause of discouragement 
which I shall mention, is perhaps of all 
others the most powerful, if not in lessen- 
ing our actual usefulness, at least in taking 
away some of the happiest and most cha- 
racteristic employments of our profession, 
I mean the absence of the lower orders of 
society. The cottages of the poor, and 
the domestic circles of those who are 
equally removed from affluence and want, 
—these, if I mistake not, form the hap- 
piest scenes for the exercise of our minis- 
try. These look up to us as the natural 
guardians of their best and dearest inte- 
rests ; for advice in difficulties, for solace 
in afflictions, for the instruction of their 
children, and for support and comfort in 
their dying hour, It is among them chiefly 
that we are recognized as the pastors of our 
flock : among them the primitive feeling 
of our ancestors still lingers ; they esteem 
us very highly in love for our work's 
sake *, Our attention to their temporal 
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wants, opens their hearts to our spiritual 
instructions ; and it is perhaps chiefly by 
means of this interchange of kindness and 
respect that our Lord’s words are fulfilled, 
that to the poor the Gospel is preached. 
It would awake in many of our hearts a 
train of recollections full of exquisite piea- 
sure not unmixed with pain, to remind us 
of all the feelings of paternal interest de- 
rived from such associations, From these in- 
teresting relations we are (generally speak- 
ing) excluded by the very nature of our ser- 
vice; and surely by those who have once 
felt the powerful advantage they afford, 
their almost total want must be considered 
among the chief trials and discourage- 
ments of our situation.” P, 135. 


The remainder of the Discourse is 
not- inferior to the portions which 
have been extracted. The whole is 
well worthy of an attentive perusal, 
and cannot fail to prove a source of 
instruction to many, and of gratifi- 
cation to all, 


—aE— 


The Church and the Clergy, ea- 
hibiting the Obligations of So- 
ciety, Literature, and the Arts 
to the Ecclesiastical Orders, and 
the Advantages of an Established 
Priesthood. By George Edmund 
Shuttleworth. 306 pp. Riving- 
tons. 1820. 


“ My name is Bishop,” said a 
coachman on the road to Chelten- 
ham. ‘* Think of the Parsons,” 
said a traveller of saturnine counte- 
nance to his companion, “‘ and you 
will not forget his name. The 
Bishops and the Parsons are all of 
the same tribe, and useless lumber 
they all are; it would be well, if 
they were all sent to Botany Bay.” 

It is not improbable, that this is 
a popular opinion with a certain 
class of politicians and reformers, 
beyond whose pale it is as unneces- 
sary to dispute its truth, or deny its 
justice, as it would be vain to re- 
fute by reason the prejudices of 
those by whom it is entertained. 
The usefulness of the Clergy even 
in the affairs of civil life is becom- 
ing every day more obvious to those, 
whose senses are not obstructed by 
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bad interests or by worse antipa- 
thies: and not only in the capacity 
of magistrates, with which but few 
are invested, but as the superinten- 
dants and directors of schools and 
other charitable institutions, as the 
friendly arbitrators between the 
pauper and the overseer in the ad- 
ministration of the poor laws, and 
as the mediators between the higher 
and the lower classes of society, 
declaring the wants of the one and 
appealing to the benevolence of the 
other, their usefulness is felt and 
acknowledged in the remotest and 
most secluded corners of the king- 
dom. As scholars, without any 
disparagement of the learning of the 
Laity, the Clergy are and ever have 
been the main support of English 
literature, in the higher departments 
of philosophy, and profane and 
sacred criticism, ana the instruc- 
tion of youth of rank and fortune, 
and of those intended for the learned 
professions, is almost the exclusive 
province of the Clergy. It is need- 
less to assert their usefulness in the 
duties and the studies more imme- 
diately appropriated to their office : 
where it is not felt, it will not be 
acknowledged: but in the changes 
and chances of life, in the trials of 
sickness and sorrow it is the hap- 
piness of the Clergy to know, that 
they have not laboured in vain, or 
without receiving the gratitude of 
those whom they have been called 
to comfort and instruct. 

Where the power of Religion is 
not felt, the necessity of contribut- 
ing to the maintenance of the Clergy 
in an assumed condition of easy in- 
dolence and the citation of obvious 
examples, which have been occa- 
sionally exhibited, and which in so 
large a body as the Clergy may not 
yet be extinct, may give counte- 
nance and circulation to the opi- 
nion, that they are not worthy of 
the emoluments which they receive, 
that their office is useless, and that 
their character is marked, in some 
instances, by ignorance and bigetry, 
by intolerance and pride, by vain 


ostentation or more vain hypocrisy. 
In the presence of the Clergy these 
opinions will naturally be suppres- 
ed, or uttered with many abatements 
of caution and reserve: but when 
they are not present to vindicate 
themselves, a Priest and a Parson 
is a common topic of mirth and ri- 
dicule, and the worst member of the 
convent is exhibited in caricature, 
as the example of all the brother- 
hood. Where there isa disposition 
to receive these misrepresentations, 
it is but lost labour to correct them ; 
but it may powerfully counteract 
the progress of the delusion, to bring 
forward the real case of ‘* the 
Church and the Clergy,” and to 
exhibit ‘ the obligations of litera- 
ture, society, and the arts to the 
Ecclesiastical orders, and the ad- 
vantages of an established Priest. 
hood.’? This office has been suc- 
cessfully undertaken by Mr. Shut- 
tleworth, who has fully justified the 
envied emoluments of the Clergy, 
by producing manifold instances of 
the munificent appropriation of those 
emoluments. 


“ In whatever direction I have travers- 
ed the kingdom I have discovered cause of 
gratitude to the Ciercy. Cathedrals, 
monasteries, hospitals, asylums, semina- 
ries for learning, whatever can promote 
human felicity, or mitigate the sorrows of 
mortality, I have found the works of their 
hands, the offspring of their munificence ; 
and thus forcibly impressed by the multi- 
tude of their foundations, and the magni- 
tude of their endowments, I have ventured 
(with too much temerity possibly) to be- 
come an humble advocate of the most cul- 
tivated community in the world, 

“ Nor is it with any desire to extenuate 
the numerous errors and imperfections, 
which will doubtless be discovered in this 
publication, that I declare it to have been 
precipitated from the press, with a pain- 
ful reference to passing events; instead of 
a few months, which have been spent in 
hastily arranging these materials, many 
years of deliberate research might have 
been well employed upon a subject, as 
gratifying, as I have found it interesting.” 
P., vi. 


The method of Mr, Shuttle- 
worth’s argument is, to assert and 
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to vindicate from unjust imputa. 
tions the divine’origin of tythes and 
of an established 
the Clergy. In the progress of this 


inquiry he refers to the reign of 


Henry VIII. which he considers the 
most distinguished period of Eccle- 
siastical splendour in this country, 
and while he infers from the seltish 
and indiscriminate rapacity of that 
monareh the danger of precipitate 
revolution, he maintains that the 
ambition of the Romish Clergy was 
no just warrant for the continued 
spoliation of the Church. In the 
aisles of the several cathedrals he 
points out the monuments of the 
munificence of the Prelates, who at 
different periods presided over them, 


and having taken a similar view of 


Episcopal and Clerical liberality 
in the several colleges at Oxford, 
aud a more superficial and cursory 
sketch of those at Cambridge, he di- 
gresses from this captivating theme 
to the laborious duties and inade- 
quate remuneration of the Clergy, 
by whom the smaller seminaries and 
grammar schools are conducted. In 
a highly classical chapter, he shows 
that the worst superstitions of the 
darkest ages of Cliristianity are not 
worthy of comparison with the or- 
dinary rites of Paganism, and in ad- 
verting to the monastic institutions 
proclaims the just praise of the 
eminent learning of the Benedictines, 
and from thence in an argument mis- 
placed, but not unnecessary or in- 
expedient, he repels the common 
insinuations against the liberal estab- 
lishments of the Clergy, and main- 
tains that many fuedal tenures are 
more unfavourable than tythes to 
the interesis of agriculture. He 
quickly resumes ‘the natural series 
and order of his argument, and 
dwells upon the distinguished piety 


and benevolence of the Reformers, 


and of the Clergy of the Church of 


England who have succeeded them. 
This abstract is sutlicient to shew, 
that Mr. Shuttleworth’s design cor- 
responds with his title, and while 
neither his argument nor his pur- 
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pose requires profound research or 
admits of novelty and invention, he 
has redeemed his promise and in- 
terested and gratified his reader by 
the variety and perspicuity of his 
details, and engaged him to think 
well of the Church and the Clergy, 
to whom so many obligations are 
due from society, literature, and the 
arts. 

The argument upon the divine 
origin of tythes with the history of 
tythes in England, is evidently bor- 
rowed from Comber's elaborate 
answer to Selden; and the succeed- 
ing refutation of the common pre- 
judice against tythes, that they are 
unfavourable to agricultural im- 
provement would be appropriately 
enlarged and completed by connect- 
ing it with the remarks on feudal 
tenures, on the absurd insinuations 
in favour of clerical poverty, and 
with the incontrovertible fact, that 
the envied emoluments of the Clergy 
have been and may be possessed by 
men of the humbiest origin and de- 
scent. By this arrangement the 
moral claim of the Clergy to their 
tythes would be as clearly and con- 
sistently exhibited, as their legal 
right is certainly established, not 
only on the authority of professional 
writers, but by the consent of men 
of all parties in Parliament, that 
there is no title so clear, so ancient, 
or so irrefragable as that of the 
Clergy to the tenth, a title which 
cannot be called in question, with- 
out hazard to all property in the 
kingdom. From a distinct and clear 
view of this title, it would be obvi- 
ous to proceed without interruption 
or digression tn the inquiry, whether 
the Clergy had made a just use of 
the estate thus indefeasibly secured 
to them. However the splendour 
of the monastic establishments in 
England, especially at St. Edmund's 
Bury, Glastonbury, and Malmes~ 
bury might exceed the just and ne- 
cessary uses of those establish- 
ments, they afforded no apology 
for the indiscriminate and unspar- 
ing rapacity of the arbitrary spuilet 
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of the English Church, nor can any 
justification of his offence be de- 
rived from the ambition and pride 
and ostentation of sueh ecclesias- 
tics as the Cardinals Becket, Beau- 
fort, and Wolsey, whose characters 
are justly and impartially drawa by 
Mr. Shuttleworth. 


“ The yoke of such men as Becket, 
Beaufort, and Wolsey, so armed and am- 
bitiously disposed, is doubtless to be de- 
precated ; but it would be well if modern 
cavillers at the possessions of the Clergy 
would revert occasionally to preceding 
ages, and consider whether the spoliatious 
committed upon the Church have not been 
commensurate with her errors; and whe- 


ther if they mean to spare her one ray of 


lustre, one feature of dignity, any charac- 
teristic to remind us what she was, what 
she remains, and what she ought to be 
preserved, they will persevere in their 
loud, indecorous, and unreasonable ob- 
jections to her tythes, the inconsiderable 
remnant she rescued from the wreck 
which scattered all her endowments, and 
rautilated all her beauties.” P, 44, 


The vain ambition of these men 
is amply compensated by the noble 
generosity and munificence of the 
Prelates and Clergy, by whom our 
several cathedrals from their first 
foundation to the present day have 
been erected, repaired, adorned, 
and endowed with various benefac. 
tions. As it is sometiines supposed, 
that the cathedrals are the most 
useless part of the English Church, 
absorbing a large portion of the 
ecclesiastical revenues, without the 
performance of corresponding du- 
ties, it is the more important to ob- 


serve the splendid monanents of 


ecclesiastical munificence which 
they severally contain, and to 
which Mr. Shuttleworth directs the 
attention of his readers im the cathe- 
drals of Ely, Bath and Wells, Ches- 
ter, Chichester, Salisbury, Worces- 
ter, Lincola, Wischester, Hereford, 
Norwich, Canterbury, Durham, 
Glocester, Exeter, Kochester, Peter- 
borough, Bristol, Carlisle, Litch- 
field, York, and London. The his- 
tory of the cathedrals of Ely and 
Hereford are succinctly drawn up 


and exhibit sufficient proof that the 
streams of clerical bounty have not 
been dried up by the Reformation. 


“ Ely cathedral owes much of its present 
and former magnificence to a succession 
of generous individuals who have filled the 
bishops’ throne. The great west tower, 
a building at once curious, beautiful, and 
highly decorated, was erected in the 
twelfth century by Bishop Rydel; the 
handsome vestibule at the entrance, for- 
merly called the Gallilee, was built about 
the year 1200, by Bishop Eustachius, 
Fhe foundation of the elegant structure 
which now forms the choir, but was ori- 
ginally the presbytery, was laid by Hugh 
Northwold, the eighth bishop, in the 
year 1234, and finished in 1250, Alan de 
Walsingham, the sub-prior of the convent, 
and sacrist of the Church, a person emi- 
nently versed in architecture, designed 
and erected the present magnificent octa- 
gon, probably unequalled by any other of 
the kind. ‘The three arches eastward of the 
octagon were rebuilt about the same period, 
by Bishop Hotham, and are very highly 
embellished ; at the east end of the north 
aisle, is a sumptuous chapel, the work of 
Bishop Alcock, in 1500. In the south 
aisle, and in some respects corresponding 
with the former, but much superior in its 
decorations, is another chapel, erected by 
Bishop West, about the year 1530. The 
font, of very elegant worked marble, 
adorned with several small statues, was 
given to the church by Dean Spencer, 
Near the east end of the cathedral, on the 
north side, is Saint Mary’s Chapel, now 
Trinity Ciurch., This beantifal structure 
was commenced in the reign of Edward 
the Second, and is one of the most pei 
fect buildings of that age; it was designed 
and completed at the charge of the: con- 
vent, by John de Wisbech, one of the 
monks, and Alan de Walsingham, whic 
ereeted the octagon. A charming little 
chapel, adjoining the deanery, was the 
work of Prior Crauden, ‘The episcopal 
palace is indebted for its existence to 
Bishops Alcock and Gooderich, but was 
much improved by the late Bishop Maw- 
son, to whose philanthropy and public 
spirit the inhabitants of Ely are indebted 
for many advantages. When his Lordship 
was promoted to this see, in 1754, the 
city and its neighbourliood were great; 
on the decline, from the adjoiniag low 
lands having been under water several 
years, and the wretched situation of the 
public roads, which were in so bad a state 
that they could not be travelled with 
safety: ‘ under these circumstances,’ ob- 
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serves Mr. Bentham, ‘ it was obvious that 
the only effectual mean of restoring the 
country to a flourishing state, was to em- 
bank the river, to erect mills for draining 
the land, and to open a free and safe com- 
munication throughout the large and al- 
most impassable levels, with which the 
city of Ely was envirened; all of them 
works of great difficulty and formidable in 
point of expence,’ The patronage and 
support of Bishop Mawson gave efficacy 
to the schemes proposed to remedy these 
inconveniences; by the aid of several 
Acts of Parliament the necessary improve- 
ments were made, and both the commerce 
and health of the inhabitants considerably 
benefited. Among other alterations the 
road from Ely to Cambridge was made 
turnpike, at the expence, in some places, 
of 3001, a mile. The public gaol was also 
repaired and strengthened at the charge of 
the Bishop, who likewise contributed a 
considerable sum towards many judicious 
alterations in the ecclesiastical buildings, 

*“* When mentioning the cathedral of 
Ely, the name of the Rev. James Ben- 
tham, cannot with propriety be omitted. 
He was born in 1708, and being a man of 
very liberal talents, he devoted much at- 
tention to projects of general utility, as 
inclosing waste lands, repairing roads, and 
draining fens. In 1771, he published his 
valuable work on the History and Anti- 
quities of Ely ; and in 1771, he exclianged 
the rectory of Northwold, for a pre- 
bendary (prebend) in the cathedral, whose 
antiquity and beauty he had illustrated 
with great judgment and ability. This 
publication obtained him so much credit, 
conjointly with his known skill in ancient 
architecture, that when the Dean and 
Chapter resolved some years since, on a 
general repair of the cathedral, he was ap- 
pointed to saperintend the improvements, 
but was prevented coinpleting his designs 
by the indiscriminating hand of death, in 
the eighty-sixth year of his age.” P, 45, 

‘* The assassination of Ethelbert, king 
of the East Angles, by Offa, king of Mer- 
cia, of which Hereford was the capital, 
placed the former on the calender of saints 
and martyrs; caravans of pilgrims daily 
enriched his shrine ; the pomps and cere- 
monies of the Church augmented his fame, 
and the contributions of penitents and de- 
votees, arriving in seasonable abundance, 
under the auspices of the Bishop and his 
Clergy, the towers and pinnacles of a ma- 
jestic cathedral, gratified the pious and 
astonished the profane. 

‘* The original structure becoming di- 
lapidated, Bishop Athelstan rebuilt it; 
tus being destroyed by fire, almost as 


soon as finished, Robert de Lozing, no- 
minated to the see by William the Con- 
queror, commenced a new one, which was 
completed by Bishop Reynelm; Engibuis 
de Brarsa added a tower; William Lo- 
chard, a canon of the church, gave the 
great west window ; Bishop Booth, a beau- 
tiful porch; Dean Tytler fitted up and 
decorated the choir in £720. In 1786, the 
tower over the west front gave way, and 
destroyed every thing beneath and near 
it; the expence of rebuilding this portion 
of the cathedral amounted to nearly 
eighteen thousand pounds, and about two 
thousand more were appropriated to the 
general repair of the central tower and 
other parts of tle fabric: of these sums, 
seven thousand pounds were subscribed 
by the clergy and laity, and the remaining 
thirteen thousand charged on the estates 
ef the church, 

“ The grammar-school adjoining the 
cathedral, and endowed with no less than 
thirty scholarships to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, was founded under the fostering 
hand of Bishop Gilbert. The college for 
the vicars choral, a spacious common- 
hall, chapel, and library adjoining, were 
erected principally from the benefactions 
of Bishop Stanbury; every object which 
meets the eye is a monument of priestly 
munificence.” P, 70, 


The charity of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury is worthy to be had 
in perpetual remembrance, and is a 
field on which Mr. Shuttleworth 
could hardly fail to expatiate. We 
extract his account of those who 
have flourished since the Reforma- 
tion, with the remark, that Secker 
and other names noticed in other 
parts of the work, should have been 
added to this list of metropolitan 
worthies. 


** George Abbott founded an hospital 
at Guildford for twenty-one persons, and 
built a stone conduit at Canterbury, for 
the use of the inhabitants; Juxon, the 
faithful servant of Charles the First, whom 
he attended in his last moments on the 
scafiold, took down the old hall of Lam- 
beth Palace, for which le substituted one 
of finer proportions and of more elegant 
design; he considerably improved the 
residence at Croydon, bequeathed seven 
thousand pounds to Saint John’s College, 
Cambridge, two thousand pounds towards 
the repairs of St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
many other legacies. Sheldon’s grand 
work, the theatre at Oxford, will be here. 
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after noticed ; independent of it, his cha- 
rities were very extensive, and he ex- 
pended large sums in building ; the whole 
amount of his disbursements for pious and 
charitable uses in the seventeen years pre- 
ceding his decease, was sixty-six thousand 
pounds. The suis which his successor 
Sancroft distributed in charitable dona- 
tions, are estimated at nearly eighteen 
thousand pounds. ‘lennison was a prelate 
of great piety and exalted goodness, and 
the legacies he bequeathed at his death, 
which took place in 1715, were uncom- 
monly numerous. Wake who followed 


him, expended eleven thousand pends 


_ upon the palaces of Lambeth and Croydon, 


and the distvessed and indigent never 
turved from his door unassisted. We shail 
record more of this prelate’s liberal works 
in our remarks upon Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. In short, from the age of St. Au- 
gustine to the present period, which in- 
cludes a list of ninety archbishops, few can 
be named, who besides being conspicuous 
for talents, knowledge, and virtue, are not 
likewise deserving honour for munificence, 
yenevolence, and charity.” P. 88. 


In contemplating the acts of an- 
cient munificence without overlook- 
ng modern excellence, it is but na- 
ural that the author should feel an 
‘nthusiasm for the virtue which he 
‘ecords; but while he registers the 
rood deeds of the Protestant not 
ess than of the Papal, of the mar- 
‘ied not less than of the celibate 
iriesthood, we were not prepared 


1 the assertion, that it is “* out of 


he power of argument to persuade” 
he author, “that the cares and 
unxieties of domestic life are con- 
sistent with the duties of a minister 
4 the word of God,” or for the re- 
1ewal and recitation of the offensive 
nsinuations of Doctor King in his 
Political and Literary Anecdotes in 
epreciation of the liberality of the 
hierarchy since the Ref rmation, 
t should not have escaped the no- 
ice of these writers, tliat the Re- 
rmation not only restored the 
berty of marriage to the Clergy, 
ut took from them a large portion 
f the means possessed by their 
redecessors ; and they should have 
emembered, that with diminished 
evenues the Clergy have been for- 
vard in mecting every call of public 


and of private charity ; and that it is 
to their liberal patronage, that many 
institutions are almost exclusively 
indebted for their existence and 
support. That the Protestant Clergy 
are not wanting in public spirit is 
exhibited in many instances recorded 
in this volume, in which honourable 
mention is made of the names of 
Bishop Buchmer and the Archbishop 
of York; to which might be added, 
the improvements now in progress 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, under the 
Bishop ef Llandaff, of which such 
worthy notice was taken in Par- 
liament; the recent renovations of 
Fulham Palace, and of London 
House, by the present Bishop of 
London, and the arrangements in 
the interior of Lambeth Palace by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
modern foundations of Bell, Porteus, 
and Hulse at Cambridge, are among 
the good works of Protestantism ; 
and the great cause of national 
education is for ever associated 
with the name of Barrington, whose 
charities on all occasions have never 
been exceeded. But these acts of 
public spirit are not the chief praise 
of the Protestant Clergy; whose 
marriage renders them better judges 
of the cares of domestic life, and 
more capable of entering into the 
wants of their parishioners: and the 
advocates of clerical celibacy would 
co well to reflect on the Apostolic 
rules, in which the elders and dea- 
cons are described as married men, 
and fathers of families, on the Apos- 
tolic precedent, which is found in 
the marriage of St. Peter, and on 
the Apostolic prediction of the cha- 
racter of the age, in which men shail 
be forbidden to marry. 

The munificence of the ancient 
Clergy, which has been seen in the 
Cathedrals is again visible in the 
Universities; and in these also ac- 
cording to their means, the modern 
Clergy, are the successful rivals of 
their predecessors. The author 
exhibits instances in the several 
colleges at Oxford, and the History 
of Wadham College, if net the most 
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attractive, has the merit of brevity, 
and illustrates the subject in the 
times subsequent to the Reforma- 
tion. 


“ Wadham College, although not fougded 
by a divine, is greatly indebted to the 
Church. John Goodridge, M. A. gave an 
estate in money to be divided between 
four exhibitioners, three scholars, the mo- 
derator, the catechist, &c. Humphrey 
Hody, Archdeacon of Oxford, fonnded ten 
exhibitions of ten pounds each, which have 
since been increased to fifteen pounds, 
Lisk, Bishop of St. Asaph, founded an 
exhibition of twelve pounds, ‘The Rev. 
Henry Pigot, and Dr, Gerard, also founded 
exhibitions. Dr, John Wills, the Warden, 
who died in 1806, stands unrivalled by any 
of his predecessors; he bequeathed four 
hundred pounds per annum, in addition to 
the Wardenship; one thousand pounds to 


improve his lodgings; two exhibitions of 


one hundred pounds each for two fellows, 
students in law or medicine; two exhibi- 
tions of twenty pounds each for two scho- 
lars, students in the same faculties ; twenty 
pounds per annum for a divinity lecturer; 
for a superannuated fellow, not having 
property of his own, to the amount of 
seventy-five pounds per annum, a yearly 
exhibition of seventy-five pounds; to a 
second, not having property of his own, 
to the amount of one hundred pounds per 
annum, an exhibition of fifty pounds 
yearly; eleven pounds ten shillings to a 
preacher for four sermons; five or six 
pounds yearly in books to the best reader 
of lessons in the chapel ; interest of money 
arising from the sale of an estate in Lin- 
colnshire to the Vice Chancellor for the 
time being; two thousand pounds to the 
Bodleian hbrarian; two thousand pounds 
to be divided between the theatre and the 
Clarendon piess ; and one thousand pounds, 
three per cents, to the Infirmary. ‘lhe 
residue of his fortune, after some legacies 
to very distant relations, he bequeathed as 
a fund to accumulate for the purchase of 
livings for the College. Philip Bisse, Arch- 
jeacon of Taunton, contributed bis private 
collection of books to the library, valued 
at seven hundred pounds; and Samuel 
Bush, Vicar of Wadhurst in Sussex, left a 
similar donation,” P. 179. 

It would be tedious to pursue the 
same course through the colleges at 
Cambridge, of which the Author 
therefore takes but a distant view, 
and procgeds to the minor seminaries 
and to the duties of ecclesiastics in 
the instruction of youth, an office 


almost exclusively appropriated to 
the Clergy, requjring the most un- 
remitted labour, and frequently re- 
ceiving the most inadequate remu- 
neration. 


«« Tf to the preceding examples we add 
the unendowed schools under the super- 
intendence of the Clergy, we shall find, 
that three-fourths of the care, anxiety, 
labour, and responsibility of education 
fall to their share, And is this either a 
profligate or an idle path in life? Are 
these the drones which revel in the hive, 
whilst the more industrious inhabitants are 
abroad collecting sweets for the society? 
Surely we have said enough, and shown 
enough to controvert such insidious rea- 
soning, such vulgar and groundless pre- 
judice. Alas! if we look around this great 
and wondrous nation, observe its baronial 
palaces, its splendid mansions, its groves, 
its gardens, and its golden fields; in which 
region, or in what vicinity of this rich and 
favoured land shall we recognize the envied 
treasures, the luxurious scenes, the ener- 
vating indulgences, which igndrance and 
antipathy have combined to charge in 
guilty profusion on the sacred character 
of the priest. 

* As far as temporal objects are con- 
cerned, the brightest prospects of ecclesi- 
astical life display no extraordinary fasci- 
nations ; an expensive education is followed 
by no certain equivalent; a clergyman 
enters the world with ideas exalted above 
the vulgar pursuits of men, and encom- 
passed by restrictions and disqualifications 
which shut every avenue of fortune 
against him, except here and there a con- 
temptible pittance in return for the ar- 
duous exercise of intellectual talent, or 
the laborions duties of scholastic dis- 
cipline. 

“ The paths of literatare may be flow- 
ery, but they are flowers of expensive 
culture; and expose the hand which che- 
rishes them for pecuniary considerations, 
to trials painful and mortifying to the lofty 
sentiments of a scholar, and repellent to 
every feeling and faculty of a highly po- 
lished mind.” P, 199. 


In selecting the office of the 
priesthood for themselves or their 
children, men are often delighted 
with bright anticipations of the easy 
life of the country Clergyman, whose 
time, it is supposed, is uninterrupted 
and all his own, and many in depre- 
cating his useful labours are prone 
to renew and propagate the fair de- 
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lusion. Little do these men know 
of the forbearance, mortification 
and self-denial—of the patience, 
perseverance aad watchfulness —of 
the anxious apprehensions and pain- 
ful sympathies, amid evil report and 
good report, amid rewarded and 
uurewarded labour, amid neglect 
on the one hand and opposition on 
the other, which the common lot of 
every day demands of the parochial 
Clergy. It is a common imagina- 
tion, ‘that the week of the Clergy 
consists of one day of duty followed 
by six days of repose: but the ex- 
pe rience and observation of clerical 
life in the country will lead to a 
very different conclusion, and sug- 
gest a doubt, whether in the various 
occupations which the circumstances 
of the times impose on the Clergy, 
the Sabbath is not their chief day of 
rest, and of leisure for pure, unin- 
terrupted reflection. 

Still the men of the world, who 
know and who feel not these occu. 
pations and anxieties of mind, body, 
and estate, while they are prone to 
admire, and excuse the varied and 
vicious superstitious of heathenism, 
are ready to take offence at the most 
simple rites and ordinances which 
the Clergy administer, and are ne- 
ver more delighted than in listening 
to the tale of the imputed errors and 
follies of the Christian priesthood. 
If these men would study the pages 
of Mr. Shuttleworth, they might 
learn to reflect, that whatever may 
have been the persecuting spirit, 
the intolerance, tle extravagant and 
absurd devotion, of the earliest ages 
of corrupted Christianity, they are 
at least exceeded by the common 
characteristics of paganism and 
idolatry. 

“ The early Christians were exposed to 
all the horrors which bigotry, founded upon 
such superstitions as we have but briefly 
alluded to, were calculated to inspire, 
and if we compare the worst period of the 
ynonastic age, with all its obnoxious excres- 
cences, its aulo da fe’s, and the inquisition 
not excepted, we bid defiance to any thing 
ike a parallel being supported against the 
jutolerance of paganism, We have secu 


their temples blazing in gems and gold, 
and groaning beneath the load of incalcu- 
lable treasures, accumulated but to honour 
the obsequies of irrational beings, or to 
become tie spoil of invaders whose intre- 
pidity or whose avarice were superior to 
their credulity, The arts contributed to 
their splendour and aggrandizement, but 
received from the priesthood neither pa- 
tronage nor reward, and their progress in 
science was preserved profoundly secret, 
that it might be rendered subservient to 
their degenerate and selfish prejudices. If 
the monks were prone to idolatry, their 
worship at least was directed, generally 
speaking, to the images of virtuous human 
beings; for although stript of its extrava- 
gant legends, all the high colouring of mar- 
tyrdom, and the marvellous testimonials 
for canonization, the Roman Calendar can 
still display enough to claim admiration 
and command our reverence. Its shrines 
we may look npon with disdain, its relies 
with disgust, but, we repeat, the bones of 
an eminently religious man ave an improve- 
ment upon the mummy: of a bride; the 
ihe tomb of an amiable Christian more 
worthy of pious regard than the brazen ef- 
figies of a monster! All is remote from rea- 
son, all repuguant to modern intellectual 
attainments; but still the misconceptions 
of the heathen were fading away before the 
Cross and the Gospel; the horizon was be- 
coming gradually auspicious, when with 
the ostensible motive of cleansing the 
sanctuary from corruption, injustice and 
sacrilege went hand in hand; good and 
evil were mingled togetier in one promis- 
cuous rnin, and the sun of truth rose only 
upon desolation.” P, 218, 


Even in the worst of times the 
learning of the Clergy has been con. 
spicuous, and fora long period their 
lamps, not useless nor unseen, shone 
in the midst of surrounding igno- 
rance, and preserved the light of 
history and truth, for the instruction 
of succeeding generations, Such 
was the venerable Bede; such was 
the patriarch Photius; such was 
Friar Bacon: such in all ages since 
their institution have been the Be- 
nedictines; and such, in spite of 
their political intrigues and moral 
sophisms, have been the Jesuits, 
whose learning was always unques- 
tionable. The English Reformers 
shewed themselves equal to the exi- 
gencies of the times in which their 
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lot was cast, and have commanded 
the homage of mankind by their 
learning, judgment, fortitude, cha- 
rity, and true devotion. Their ex- 
ample has been worthily followed 
in the Church which they reformed 
and renovated; and among the in- 
numerable saints and sages whose 
useful lives have been passed with- 
out public notice or distinction, 
Mr. Shuttleworth has proved the 
successive and continued merit of 
wodern ecclesiastics by adverting to 
the example and sketching the bio- 
graphy of Leland, Hooker, J. Pri- 
deaux, Fuller, Pearson, Cudworth, 
Patrick, Tillotson, Barrow, Stilling- 
fleet, Whitby, Marsh, H. Prideaux, 
W. Lowth, Wilson, Clarke, R. New- 
ton, Secker, T. Newton, R. Lowth, 
Parkhurst, Paley, and Porteus. The 
anecdotes of J. Clarke will bear 
revision; his controversies on the 
Trinity did impair his reputation as 
a divine. The portraits of Leland, 
J. Prideaux, and Parkhurst, are 
unexceptionable, and will not be 
contemplated without improvement. 

“ John Leland, the great antiqnary, 
overthrew a highly cultivated mind by an 
ardent desire to rescue from oblivion such 
objects of interest and antiquity, as the 
destroying zeal of the Reformers had for- 
tunately overlooked, He traversed nearly 
the whole kingdom, visited every wreck 
of its ecclesiastical grandeur, collected tie 


missals and manuscripts which the piety of 


individuals had snatched from the ven- 

f the enthusiasts, and was p:e- 
paring the result of his inestimable labours 
i 


gZeance ¢ 


or the public eye, when the worst cala- 
mity which can befal human nature op- 
pressed his faculties and consumed his life, 
Intellectual application, 
and affliction tor the sad desolation be iad 
witnessed, combined to undermiue his con- 
stitution ; and after passing two years in 
unabated insanity, he terminated an exist- 
ence incalcalably valuable to literature and 
his country, without one returning interval 


+ 


of reason. His classic attainments, 


bodily fatigue, 


in foreign languages, tast curik 
search, and singular industry, procured 
him the appointment of ove of the King 
chaplains, keeper of his libra: 
antiqnarian (antiqnary,) To these cousi- 
derable Church preferment was added, | 
without paralyzing for a moment that 
energy to which he fell an untimely sacri- 


, ana royal 


¢ 


fice, and to which Camden, Dugdale, and 
numerous other no less celebrated to- 
pograpliers ave largely indebted for their 
fame.” P. 258. 

Leland was also distinguished by 
his piety and grateful celebration of 
the gifts and dispensations of the 
Divine Providence. 

“ Avidity in the pursuit of learning re- 
commended John Prideaux to those pa- 
trons who opened to him a path in life 
more brilliant than his enthusiastic thoughts 
could have coutemplated. So humbly was 
he situated previously, that he conceived 
he was aspiring very highly when he 
offered himself a candidate for the office 
of Parish Clerk of Uvborough in Devon- 
shire. The chagrin he experienced upon 
his defeat on that occasion, and an appa- 
rent disposition to cultivate his under 
standing, induced a female friend of his 
family to be at the charge of obtaining him 
better instructions than his parents could 
provide. His progress was deemed so re- 
markable, that with some trifling pecu- 
niary assistance from his ueighbours he re- 
paired to Oxford, and was contented to 
fulfil the servile duties of a College for the 
opportunities the situation afforded him of 
prosecuting his studies. He soon rendered 
himself conspicuous—at the age of eighteen 
was admitted a member of the University, 
ipidly, and at the age of 
thirty-four was elected Rector of his Col 
lege. His elevation to that dignity is con- 
sidered the dawn of its prosperity and 
fame. Tiliree years afterwards he was ap- 
pointed Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
consequently Canon of Christ Church and 
tector of Ewelme in Oxfordshire, He 
officiated as Vice Chancellor several years 
aud was ultimately nominated to the sce 
rv: but his zeal and leyaltyv 


took his degrees 1 


of Worcester: | ! 
irked him out for persecution; and to so 
low a State 


of poverty was be reduced, that 
even the ck rkship of Uz! 
ouce more in lis estimation a munificent 
As a Bishop, he experienced 
more wretched privations 


than in the humble cottage of liis parents ; 


sorouch became 


provision, 


iness and greate 


and on his death-b he had no comfort 
but what his coy imparted, no le- 
gacy to leave his children but what this 
short and verbal testament expressed: 

* Pious poverts God's blessing; a father’s 
prayers, and au exampte ef sirtct integrity 


and honour.’” P, 262, 

* Joho Parkhurst inherited a valuable 
estate, to which Church patronage was al- 
tached; but having selected the clerical 
life from early predilection, he pursued it 
simply from principles of picty and a wish 
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to do good. When a living in his gift be- 
came vacant, he presented an individual 
without any other recommendation, than 
his own couscientious belief, that he would 
faithfully perform all the important duties 
of a parish priest. Sufficiently rich in 
what Providence had bestowed upon him, 
he never sought or accepted preferment, 
but with singular humility fulfilled for 
many years the duty of Curate in his own 
parish. Although his patrimony devolved 
to him unexpectedly, it caused no change 
in the habits of life he had prescribed him- 
self, when only a student in College ; and 
all his enjoyment seemed concentrated in 
promulgating the amiable doctrines of 
Christianity. He compiled an Hebrew 
and English, and a Greek and English 
lexicon; applied himself to the Scriptures 
without plausible apologies for less profit- 
able indulgences ; was devoted to truth, 
candour, and benevolence ; and combated 
every constitutional failing with success, 
He thus rendered a long life serene and 
happy, and passed into a better world tri- 
umphant over the passions and temptations 
of the present.” P. 290. 


The Church and the Clergy will 
not be ashamed of the light in which 
Mr. Shuttleworth has placed them, 
nor disowa the obligations which in 


Register. [JAn. 
all ages they have rendered to so- 
ciety, the arts, and literature. It is 
true that there are higher grounds 
on which they may command re- 
spect; but the pleasing views of 
clerical usefulness, benevolence, and 
piety, which this volume presents, 
have not therefore been drawn in 
vain; and if they do not succeed in 
abating the prejudices of the inte- 
rested, the malignant, and the ir- 
religious, they will conciliate in the 
mind of the candid and benevolent 
that affectionate esteem which, not- 
withstanding the infirmities of hu- 
man nature, is due to the eccle- 
siastical orders, and is an act of 
humanity and of true religion. 

If the author should receive the 
recompence which he merits, and a 
second edition of his work should be 
required, or the dignities of the 
Church should be conferred upon 
their strenuous advocate, he will 
probably learn the distinction which 
he has hitherto overlooked between 
a prebend and a prebendary, an 
office and an officer. 


ema 


MONTHLY 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Diocesan and District Committees. 
Calcutta Diocesan Committee. 


The Diocesan Committee at Cal- 
cutta have forwarded their report 
fur the year 1820. Early in the 
year, the Committee received a large 
consignment of the Society’s Family 
Bible, to the value of 5581. forty copies 
of which have been disposed of. The 
Committee having likewise received from 
the Society, in the course of the year, 
very large consiguments of Bibles, Tes- 
taments, Common Prayer Books, and 
religious Tracts, have been enabled to 
furnish abundant supplics of those books 
and tracts to the several depdt stations, 
particularly to the depots at Dinapors 
and Meerut, and to the depot recently 
established at Dacca and Chittagong. 
Of Prayer Books, Tracts, and elemen- 
tary Books, the Committee have also 
continued to afford supplies, as they 
have been called for, te the Military 
Orphan Asylum, the Free School, the 
Female Orphan Asylum, and other cha- 
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rilable institutions, and wherever else 
occasions have been offered for distri. 
buting them to advantage. Upon a re- 
presentation from 7. C. Plowden, Esq. 
that he had found the Books and Tracts 
obtained from the stores of the Com- 
mittee, highly useful and acceptable to 
persons employes in his office, it was 
resolved to make known, to the Chiris- 
tians employed as Writers in the several 


principal Public Offices, the existence of 


these publications, which are so cheap, 
and so much calculated to do good. 
Accordingly, a circular on the subject 
was addressed to the heads of depart- 
ments. In this circular, the Committee 
respectfully request, that catalogues of 
the Books and Tracts may be circulated 
among the Christians employed in several 
public ollices; and, at the same time, 
give an assurance, that, upon the appli- 
cation of the head of each department, 
they will have much pleasure in supply- 
ing from their stores, either at reduced 
prices, or gratuitously; whatever may be 
required for the use of such persons. A 
great number of persons thankfully 





availed themselves of the offer; and # 
large quantity of Books and Tracts were 
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furnished accordingly, the greater part 
being regularly paid for at the Society’s 
prices. A small stock was also placed 
under the care of Dr. Willich, for the 
use of the apprentices and other Chris- 
tians employed in the Botanical Gar- 
dens. 

The Committee being desirous of turn- 


ing their attention to the translation of 


Tracts into the languages of India, and 
the Socicty having, in addition to former 
grants, placed another sam of 1000l. at 
the disposal of the Right Reverend the 
President ; his Lordship has resolved to 
appropriate a part of the sum to the ex- 
pence of publishing a translation into 
Hindostanee, both in the Nagree and 
Nustaliq characters, of “ Sellon’s Abr idg- 
ment of the Holy Scriptures,” a work 
admirably calculated for the purposes of 
the Committee. The superintendance 
and revision of this work has been kindly 
undertaken by the Rev. D. Corrie, under 
whose care it has already made consi- 
derable progress. ‘The Comiittee anti- 
cipate means of doing very extensive 
good in the department ol translating 
and printing the Society’s Books and 
Tracts, by the happy instrumentality of 
the “ Mission College of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts,” now happily commenced; while 
they also hope, that the liberality of the 
public will enable them at present to 
effect something under this head, which 
is likely to become so important a branch 
of their labour. 

Respecting the Native Schools, the 
Committee state, that the circle to the 
southward of Calcutta, has been com- 
pleted by the addition of two Schools, 
one at Russapugly, and the other at Bal- 
lygunge ; that both these Schools were 
tilled almost as soon as opened; and that 
the attendance ofthe children has con- 
tinued undiminished, A class has beco 
selected, from the several Schools in the 
circle, of the best proficients in Bengalee, 
who, after attending the regular duties 
of the morning in their own School, 
assemble in the afternoon in the Central 
School of Beltollah, to receive instruc- 
tion in English. The Committee also 
state, that they have at length been ena- 


bled te commence a second circie of 


Schools in the district of Cossipore, lo 
the northward of Culcutta, where some 
degree of difficulty bad before been ex- 
perienced. Two spots, well situated 
with reference to the population and to 
means of access, have been procured on 
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Pottahs for ten years, The Schools 
were nearly completed, and were to be 
opened early in the year 1821. An able 
Pundit was engaged for the immediate 
superintendance of their Schools; and 
the Committee were prepared to esta- 
blish, and to complete the circle as 
favourable opportunities shall offer. 

The Committee have taken under their 
patronage, and have provided a teacher 
for the principal school at Barripore ; 
they have also determined to revive three 
or four other Sehools, which were for- 
merly established at the same place, as 
competent masters may be found. 

The Christian School at Barrackpore, 
under the patronage of the Most Noble 
the Marchioness of Hastings, lias likewise 
been placed under the care of the Dio- 
cesan School Committee ; her Ladyship 
having been pleased to signify her wish 
of transferring it to them, and her inten- 
tion of providing funds for its support. 
The Committee having expressed their 
sense of the honour conferred on them 
by this mark of contidence, her Ladyship 
was generously pleased to inform them, 
that “ being solicitous to place the 
School in their hands in good repair, to 
prevent the necessity of any great ex- 
pense till the fund proposed for its sup- 
port shall have accumulated,” she would 
consider the Committee as prepared to 
take the charge of it from the Ist of 
January, 1821. The School meanwhile 
was to undergo a thorough repair. 

The Committee, in consequence of re- 
presentations made to them, have lately 
turned their attention to the remote and 
obscure station of Noaeolly, in the dis- 
trict of Tipperah; and have determined 
to establish a School at that place. Mr. 
Plowden, who kindly interests himself 
respecting the condition of a Christian 
population settled around him, having 
engaged to defray the expence of the 
building, and to superintend the manage- 
ment of its concerns, the Committee 
have provided a Schoolmaster competent 
to take charge of the School. 

The Right Reverend the President of 
the Committee having announced his 
intention of establishing a Christian 
School, to be attached to the new Church 
of St. James, in Calcutta, the Diocesan 
School Committee, who understood that 
the sum in his Lordship’s hands would 
not be fully adequate to complete the 
work as might be desired, placed at his 
disposal, if it should be required, a fur- 
ther sum of 2000 Sicca Rupees. 
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Ashbridge, Joseph, to the vicarage of 


Heath, Derbyshire. 


Bagnell, William Webber, B.A. to the 


perpetual curacy ol! Honiton’s Clvet, 
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Devon; patrons, the Dean and Cuar- 
rer of Exeter. 


Birdwood, Ww. S. M.A, to the vicarage o; 
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Bonney, Henry Kaye, 17.4. to the arch- 
deaconry of Bedford ; patron, the Lorp 
Bisuop of Lincoiy. 

Boulton, Henry, LL.B. to the vicarage 
of Sibsey, Lancolushire ; patron, the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 

Cc he, Francis, to hold by dispt hs ition, 
the vicarage of Sellack, and the cha- 
pelry of Aing’s Chapel annexed, with 
the rectory of Gladestry, Radnor ; pa- 


trons, the Dean and Cuaprer of He- 
REFORD. 
Coke, George, B.A. to the reclory of 


fylion, Hy 
Pant of Oxrorp. 

Dawson, H. M.A. lo the rectory of Bun- 
well, Norfolk; patron, Sin R. J. Bux- 
ton, Bart. of Shadwell Lodge. 

Day, E. B.A. to the rectory of Kirby 
Bedon St. Andrew, Norfolk ; patron, 
Mas. M. Day. 

Foot, J.S. to the vicarage of Liskeard, 
Cornwali; patren, Rev. P, F. liony, 
of All Souls’ college. 

Ford, C. M.A. to the rectory of Billing- 
ford, Norfolk ; patron, T. W. Cos, 
Esq. of Holkham Hall 

Freer, Thomas Lane, M.A. to the vi 
age of Waspe rton, Warwick, by dis- 
pensation; patron, Rey. Jonn Lucy, 
M_A. as rector of Hampton Lucy. 

Grace, H. T. to the vicarage of Westham; 
patron, Lorp G. H. Cavenpisi. 

Hacker, Nicholas Marshall, to the rec- 
tory of Kiddinaton, Oxon ; 
Loxnp Viscount DiLton. 

Hodgkinson, J. of Brasenose college, to 
the vicarage of Leigh, 
patron, Lorp Litroxp. 

Hopkins, W. M.A. to the rectory of Fitz, 
Shropshire; patron, the Lor» Cuan- 
CELLOR. 

Hughes, Thomas Lewis, M.A. appoiuted 
one of the domestic chaplains of Lorp 
ComBERMERE. 

Humphreys, Robert, B.A. to the perpe- 
tual curacy of Bramley, near Leeds 

Hurlock, J.T. D.D. ot St. John’s 
lege, ¢ unbridwe,to the pre bendal stall 
of Husborne and Burbage, in the ca- 
thedral of Salisbury ; patron, the Lerp 
Bisuop. 

Jacob, John, to the perpetual cur 
St, Aubyn’s Ch ipel, Plymouth Dock ; 
patron, Rev. Tomas WILLIAMson, 
rector of Stoke Dumarel. 


refordshire ; patron, the 


patron, 


| 


Lancashire ; 


col- 


Jeffery, John, D.D. to the rectory of 


Exton, Somerset; patrons, Jeun 


EvereD and Joseeu Jerrery, Esqs. 


Mainwaring, James, appointed one of 


the dumestic chaplains of Kart So- 
MERS. 

Li ingstone, Terence, 
of Bigbury, Devon; 
Browne, Esq. 

Matthews, Arthur, B.D. fellow of Braze- 
nose college, and prebendary of Here- 

ford, admitted to the gllice of Prelec- 
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to the rectory 
patron, Prerier 


ev of 
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tor in Divinity in the cathedral church 

of Hereford. 

Meade, T. R. to the rectory of Marston 
Bigot, Somerset ; patron, the Ear of 
Cork 

Nicolay, G. F. L. M.A. rector of St. Mi- 
chael and St. Martin Vintry, London, 
to hold by dispensation the vicarage 
of Little Marlow, Bucks. 

Nourse, William, M.A. to the rectory of 
Ch ph m, Sussex; patron, Ricwanpd 
Warr Waker, Esq 

Penrice, C. M.A. to the rectory of Littl 
Plumstead, with Wilton and Prundall 
annexed, Norfolk; on his own petition 

Prichard, Richard, BD. reetor of Lan- 
gan, appointed Senior Vicar Choral oJ 
Llandaff; patrons, the CHaPrer. 

Roberts, T. G. to the rectory of Llana- 

Merioneth; patron, the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, 

Skinner, R. B.A. to the rectory of Samp- 
ford Peverell, Devon; patrons, Joun 
Siuirant and Tuomas Hugo, Esqrs. 

Spurway, J. M.A. to the rectory of Pitt 
Portion, founded in the chureh of 7: 
verton; patron, Rev. R. Spurway. 

Tattersall, 'T. M.A. fe of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, to the perpetual 
curacy of St. Matthew’s, Liverpool. 

Vicars, Matthew, to the rectory of All- 
hallows, Exeter; patron, Tue Kine, 
by reason of lapse. 

Watson, T. M.A. tothe rectory of Thurl- 
ton, and to the perpetual curacy of 
Hardley, Norfolk; patrons, the Cor- 
PORATION Of NoRwicuH. 

Webb, John, to the vicarage of Cardiff; 
patrons, the Dean and CuarPtTer ol! 
GLOUCESTER. 

White, W. H. M.A. of Wadham college, 
to the vicarage of St. Mary Bredin, 
Canterbury; patron, Henry Lex 
Warner, Esq. 

Wilson. H. vicar of Great Bedwin, to the 
rectory of Collingbourne Ducis, Wills ; 
patron, the Marquis of AyLes Bury. 
Vylde, Charles, D.D. to the rectory o 

Waltham, Norfolk; patrons, the Cuar 
Ter of the Cotteciate CHurcn ol 
SouTHWELL. 

Wy ndham, Henry Penruddocke, M.A 
jellow of New college, Oxford, to tin 
rectory of Sandford Parva, Essex ; 
patrons, the Warpen and Feviows. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Degrees conferred November 29. 

Bacuenors or Arts.—John Law, Ex- 
eter college; Francis Hole, Queen’s col 
Walker King, Oriel college ; Wil 
liam Hleatheote, Oriel college ; Henr) 
John Lewis, Worcester college. 

December 1. 

Bacuevors or Arts.—Edward Max 
well Griflith, Exeter college ; James 
Galloway, Exeter college ; Thomas Law- 
rance Bloxham, scholar of Lincoln col- 
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lege; Joseph Cooke, Magdalen hall ; 
John Edward Gray, Oriel college; John 
Eveleigh; Oriel college ; Carr John Glyn, 
esq. student of Christ Church; James 
Edward Leslie, Christ Church : Archibald 
Crawfurd, Baliol colleye ; Thomas Bou- 
cher Con vy; Baliol colle ye; Edward 
Gardiner, Baliol ecllege ; "Thomas Biss- 
land, Baliol college; Charles Ingram 
Ford, Worcester college; Joseph Daniel, 
Worcester college ; John Edward Wilson 
Panton, University college ; James Gras- 
sett, University college ; John Joseph El- 
lis, fellow of St. John’s college ; Benja- 
min Holford Banner, fellow of St. John’s 
college. r 
Dex emb¢ r 1. 

Masters or Ants.—Rev. Charles Wil- 
liam St. John Mildmay, feliow of Merton 
college; rev. Thomas Williams, Christ 
Church ; rev. Robert Downes, Worcester 
colle qe. 

Bacuetors or Arts.—James Allan 
Park, esq. Baliol college, grand com- 
pounder ; Thomas Lawrence, E-reter cot- 
lege; John Pyke, Exeter college; Za- 
chary James Edwards, scholar of Wad- 
ham college; Thomas Horatio Walker, 
Oriel college; Richard Harrington, Christ 


Church ; George Hawkins, scholar of 


Corpus Christi college ; Richard Henry 
Mostyn Pryce, Corpus Christi college ; 
George Grimstead, Magdalen college ; 
George Newton, Trinity college; Wil- 
liam Hutchinson, Brasenose college ; 
Johu Lodge, Brasenose college ; Cicero 
Rabbits, Worcester college. 

December 11. 

Master or Arts. — Rev. Thomas 
Wyett, Trinity college. 

Bacue tors or Arts.—William Drake 
Sealy, St. Alban hail; William Strat- 
ton, St. Edmend hall; John Wetherall, 
Braseaose college ; Edmund Philip Stock, 
Magdalen hall ; Edward Trelawny, Oriel 
college ; Henry Thursby, Oriel college ; 
John Williams, Jesus college; Thomas 
Procter, Jesus college ; Frederic Rich- 
ard Stevens, Worcester college ; Henry 
Peyton Sadler, Pembroke college. 

December 17. 

MasteR or Arts.—Rev. Wm. Hawkes 
Langley, Christ Church. 

Bacuewors or Arts.—Thomas Henry 
Walpole, All Souls’ college ; John Hobart 
Seymour, Exeter college; John Barn- 
well, Pembroke college ; WUenry Philips, 
Queen’s college ; Robert Yarker, Queen’s 
college ; Henry Addington Simcoe, Wad- 
ham college ; Charles Wood, Qriel col- 
lege ; James Robert Chaplyn, Trinity 
college ; John Wickes Tomlinson, T'ri- 
nity college ; William Henry Cartwright, 
Trinity college ; Edward Churton, Christ 
Church ; William Lyde Wiggett, Univer - 
silty college. 

The whole number of degrees in Mi- 
chaelmas term was, B.D. 1; B.C.L. 1; 
M.A. 22; B.A. 76; Matriculations the. 


December 4.—The names of the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who had been respec- 
tively nominated to suecced to the office 
of select preachers at Michaelmas next, 
were approved in convocation, viz.: rev. 
George Gleed, BD. fellow of St. John’s 
college ; rev. Benjamin Parsons Symons, 
B.D. fellow of Wadham college ; rev. 
William Daniel Conybeare, M.A. of 
Christ Church; rev. John Keble, M.A. 
fellow of Oriel college; rev. William 
Crowe, B.C L. New college. 

December 8.—The rey. Henry Hart 
Milman, M.A. of Brasenose college, and 
vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading, was elected 
prefessor o; poetry, in the room of the 
rev. John Josias Conybeare, of Christ 
Church, resigned. . 

Mr. Thomas Medland, commoner of 
Baliol college, was admitted scholar of 
Corpus Christi coitege, for the diocese of 
Exeter. 

The following subjects are proposed 
for the chancellor’s prizes for the ensu- 
ing year: 

For Latin verses, Alpes ab Annibal 
superate. 

For an English ¢ sssy, On the Sludy of 
Moral Evidence. 

For a Latin essay, An, re vera, preva- 
tuerit apud Eruditiores Antequorum Poly- 
theismus ? 

The first of the above subjects is in- 
tended for those gentlemen of the uni- 
versity who have not exceeded four years 
from the time of their matriculation ; 
and the other two for such as have ex- 
eeeded four, but not completed seven 
years. 

Sir Rocer Newpicate’s Prize.—For 
the best composition in English verse, 
not containing either more or fewer than 


fifty lines, by any under graduate who 


has not exceeded four years from the 
time of his matriculation. Palmyra. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

December 1.—On Wednesday last the 
following gentlemen were admitted to 
the undermentioned degrees: — 

Docror In Divinity.—The rev. John 
Jeflery, St. John’s college. 

Master or Ants.—Edward R. Tunno, 
Trinity college. 

Bacuetor in Civit Law. —Edward 
Horne, St. Peter’s college. 

Bacuetor in Puysic. — Frederick 
Granger, Emmanuel college. 

Bacueior or Arts.—George William 
B. Daniell, Caius college. 

December 7.—At a congregation on 
Wednesday last, the following degrees 
were conferred: 

llonornary MAsTeR or Arts.—Rev. R. 
Skinner, of St. Peter’s college. 

Bacueson is Crvit Law.-Rev. Charles 
Burton, of St. John’s college. 

At the same congregation William 
Wilkinson, .W.A, of Trinity hall, was 
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elected taxer, in the room of the late rev. 
B. P. Bell; and Charles French Brom- 
head, M.A. fellow of Trinity college, was 


appointed proproctor in the room of 


the rev. J. Hallewell, resigned. 

The following gentlemen were, at the 
same time, appointed examiners of the 
que stionists :— 

R. Je ft ry, M.A. fell p of St. John’s 
college; John Hallewell, 17.4. fellow of 
Christ’s college; J. P. Higman, .A, 
fellow of Trinity college ; John Graham, 
M.A. fellow of Christ’s college 

The rev. John Burdekin, B.A. of Clare 
hall, was, on the 29th, elected a fellow 
of that society. 

John Cantis, esq. B.A. of Christ Col- 
lege, was, on Tuesday last, elected a fel- 


low of that society, on the foundation of 


Sir John Finchand Sir Thomas Barnes. 
December 14.—There will be congre- 
gations on the following days of the Lent 
term: Saturday, January 19, bachelor’s 
commencement; Wednesday, January 23, 
ateleven; Wednesday, February 13, at 
eleven ; Wednesday, February 27, at ele- 
vea; Wednesday, March 13, at eleven; 
Friday, March 22, (M.A. inceptors) ; 
Friday, March 29, (end of term ) 

The Norrisian premium, for the best 
essay on. The Connection between the 
Jewish and Christian Dispensutions, has 
been adjudged to the rev. W. Trollope, 
B.A, of Pembroke hall, curate of Coln 
I ngaime, tn Essex. 

The Plumian professorship of experi- 
mental philosophy being vacant by the 
death of Archdeacon Vince, the Vice+ 
chancellor has appointed the 3d of Janu- 
ary next for the election of a new pro- 
fessor. The salary of the professorship 
is 2501, per annum; and the appeint- 
ment is vested in the Vice-chancellor, 
Masters of Trinity, Christ’s, and Caius, 
and the Lueasian professor. 

An ordination was held in Winchester 
college chapel, on Sunday last, by the 
Bishop of Hereford, and the following 
gentlemen were ordained :— 

Deacons.—William Henry Bury, B.A. 
fellow of New college; William Cotton 
Risley, B.A fellow af New college ; Henry 
John Urquhart, B.A. fellow of New col- 
lege ; Richard Rocke, B.A. Lincoln col- 
lege. 

Priests. — Charles Henry Ridding, 
B.A. fellow of New college; William 
Master, B.C.L. fellow of New college ; 
George Robinson, B:A. fellow of New 
college ; James Nourse, B.A. Worcester 
college ; Thomas Rowley, B.A. Christ 
Church ; Henry Augustus Holden, B.A. 
Worcester college. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 
Married.—The .rev. S. H. Alderson, 
fellow of Caius college, to Miss Bennett, 
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only daughter of Philip Bennett, Esq. 
of Rougham Hall, Suffolk. 

Married.— The rev. Lort Mansel, B.A, 
of Trinity college, and vicar of Minster- 
worth, Gloucester, to Isabella Mansel, 
eldest daughter of the late Bishop of 
Bristol. 

Died.—Mrs. Matthews, relict of the 
rev. T. Matthews, rector of Tyd St. 
Giles’s, Cambridge, whose death we an- 
nounced in our last number. 

CHESHIRE. 

Died.—At Lane Ends, near Holme: 
Chapel, in his 89th year, the rev. Thomas 
Hodges, .A. vicar of Bromfield, Salop, 
and for more than 60 years minister of 
Holmes Chapel. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.—The rev. Edward Rogers, 
M.A. vicar of Constantine, Cornwall, and 
a prebendary of Sarum, to Catherine, 
daughter of J. Boulderton, Esq. 

DEVON. 

Died.—At Sidmouth, the rev. Charles 
Hardy. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Died.—At Handley, the rev. Edward 
Fleet, rector of Monckton, in this county 
DURHAM. 

Died. — At the Vicarage, Norton, 
Elizabeth, wife of the rev. Christo- 
pher Anstey, ' 

ESSEX. 

Died. — At Elmstead, the rev. J. 
Brooke, M.A. F.R. and L.S. vicar’ of that 
parish, and of Whittlesford, Cambridge, 
formerly fellow: of Jesus college. The 
vicarayes are in the patronage of the 
Master and Fellows of that Society. 

Died.—The rey. James Filéwood, B.D, 
of Jesus college, Cambridge, rector of Sible 
Hedingham anda of Stifford, in this county, 

Died.—On the 20th, the rev. William 
Wood, rector of Lawford, aged 75, for- 
merly fellow of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. 

Died.—On the 25th, at Barking, the 
rev. Alfred Baker, aged 33. 

ILER'TRORDSHIRE. 

Died.—Aged 74 years, the rev. Samuel 
Ryder Weston, D.D. rector of Thirfield 
near Royston, one of the canons residen- 
tiary of St. Pauls, and formerly of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge ; B.A. 1767 
M.A. 1770, and B.D. 1770. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Died.— At Aleonbury, the rev. M.Wil- 
liams, aged 62. 

Died —At the Fountain Inn, Hun- 
tingdon, aged 65, therév Mr Sharpe, of 
Stamford, rector of Roughton, near 
Horncastle. 

KENT 

Married.—The rev. J V. Vashon, rec- 
tor of Salwarp, Worcestershire, to Mary- 
Anne, daughter of the late C, Mayhew, 
Esq. of Ramsgate. 

Dicd.—At Ramsgate, the rev. Samuel 
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Vince, M.A F.RLS 
astronomy in the university of Cambridge, 
and archdeacon of Bedford. 

Died.—On the 30th of November, at 


St. Paul’s Cray, Mrs. Chittock, aged 93, 
the oldest inhabitant of that village. She 
yas the widowed daughter of Dr. Steb- 
bing, (an orthodox and loyal divine, who 
died in the year 1763) preacher to the 
TIon. Society of ¢ 4 in, chancellor of 
{ aitoce se of s rum, and ck pla n tor 


linary to his M sty George the Second 
LANCASHIRE. 


Married. — At Manchester, the rev. 


Thomas Ainsworth, of Trin ollege, 
Cambridge, to Eliza, daughter of the late 
Michael Bentler, I jy. of the former 
| ace. 


Died.—On | iSth, in his 63d year, 
the rev. Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
LL.D.and F.3.A. vicar of Whalley and 

f Blackburn, and for many ycars a ma 
vistrate of the county of Lancaster. He 
was forme rly of St. John’s college, Cam- 
07 idge. 

Died.—The rev. William Thornton, 
B.D. minister of the Parochial Chapel of 
Garstang. 

~ LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Died. — At Irby Rectory, the rev. 
George Holewell, B.D. rector of Swallow, 
and vicar of Riby, in this county ; rector 
also of Ripley, in Yorkshire, in the 76th 
year of his age. He was formerly of S¢. 
Mary Magdalen college, Oxford. 

Died.—lIn the 57th year of his age, the 
rev. Robert Nelson, at the Vicarage 
House at Redbourne, in this county, 
many years vicar of that place, and for- 
merly of Trinity college, Cambridge. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Marriage.—At Mary-le-bone, by the 
rev. Basil Woodd, M.A. the rev. C. S. 
Woodd, his eldest son, of Paddington 
Green, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr. J. W. Lomax, of Dorset-street. 

Died. — The rev. Charles Sheppard, 
many years rector of Hornsey. 

Died. — Dec. 25. the rev. Thomas 
Barrow, MA. rector of Greenford, 


Plumian professor of 
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and formerly fellow of King’s col- 
lege, Cambridge ; B.A, 1784, M.A. 1787. 
This valuable living is in the gift of the 
Provost and Fellows of that Society. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died. —At Ossington, near Newark, 
the rev. John Charlesworth, 17.A. late 
Sellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, in 
his 80th year; and upwards of 50 years 
a member of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. William Attfield, 
of Oriel college, to Mary Anne, third 
daughter of S. Cooke, esq. of Swan-hill 
use, Shrewsbur u. 

Died.— At the Mitre inn, Oxford, on 
his return from Southampton to Chel- 
tenham, the rev. Charles Shuttleworth 
Holden, of Aston, in the county of Derby. 

Died.—The rev. Mr. Faulkner, vicar 

of Deddington, in this county. 


SOMERSET. 


ao 


Died.—Aged 71, the rev. J. Symes, of 


Midsomer Norton, curate of Ashwick and 
Stokelane, 
YORKSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. Edward Greenwood, 
viear of Sowerby. 

Died.—In his 92d year, the rev. T. 
Faber, M.A. vicar of Calverly, and curate 
of the perpetual curacy of Bramley, in 
the parish of Leeds. He held the former 
preferment 50 years, the latter above 64, 
and was for many years past the oldest 
member of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. 

Died.—The rey. William Oddie, vicar 
of Stillington, in this county. 

Died. — The rev. Joseph Shrapnell, 
late of Bradford. 

Died.—At Halifax, the rey. John Phi- 
lips, D.D. viear of Bersted, Sussex, in the 
69th year of his age. 

WALES. 

Died.—The rev. Robert Morris, M.A. 
rector of Edern, Carnarvonshire, and 
perpetual curate of Llanffachreth and 
Llanelltyd, Merionethshire. 
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Hulsean Leetures for 1821. Twenty 
Sermons on the Evidences of Christianity, 
as they were stated and enforced in the 
Discourses of Our Lord ; comprising a con- 
nected View of the Claims which Jesus 
advanced, of the Arguments by which He 
supported Them, and of his Statements re- 
specting the Causes, Progress, and Conse- 
quence of Infidelity. Delivered before 
the University of Cambridge, in the Spring 
and Antumn of the Year 1821, at the Lec- 
ture founded by the Rev. John Hulse.— 
By James Clarke Franks, M.A, Chaplain 
of Tiinity College. Ovo. 12s, 


The Policy of educating the Children of 
the Poor considered, with a brief Sketch 
of the State and Progress of National Edu- 
cation, from the Reformation to the pre- 
sent Times, By the Rev. J. Trist, M.A. 
Vicar of Veryan, Cornwall. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, for the 
Year 1821. Vol. I. és. bds.; 6s. 6d. half-bd. 

A Reply to “ some Strictures” of Samuel 
Lee, A.M. Professor of Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, on a Tract, entitled 
“ Remarks upon the critical Principles,” 


&c. Oxford, 1820. By the Author of 


the Remarks, vo. 3s, 6d. 
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LITERARY 


Contemplations on the Last Discourses of 
our Blessed Saviour with his Disciples, as 
recorded in the Gospel of St. John. By the 
Rev. John Brewster, M.A. Rector of Eg- 
giesclitie, Durham. In Ove Volume Svo. 

\ Second Volume of the Village 


Preacher; a Collection of short plain 
Sermons ; partly original, partly selected, 
and adapted to Village Instruction. By a 
Clergyman of the Church of England. 

A Necessary Doctrine and Evudition for 
avy Christian Youth, set forth in a Series 
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of Sunday School Lectures, with a Cate- 
chism ; or, Preaching Conference on the 
Doctrine and Principles of the Church of 
Christ, suited to each Lecture. To which 
is prefixed, a View of the Progress of po- 
pular Education from the Reformation to 
the present Time, By the Rev. J. Trist, 
M.A, Vicar of Veryan, Cornwall. In Four 
Volumes, | 2mo. 

The Pleasures of Fancy. 
Two Parts, 


A Poem, In 











POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Nor more than three months have 
elapsed since we congratulated our 
readers on the unapimity and joy 
which bad been produced by the 
King’s visit to Ireland, The tables 
are now completely turned, While 
every other part of the United King- 
dom is at rest, troops are marching 
to reinforce the army in Ireland, 
special commissions are sitting to 
try the disturbers of the public 
peace, magistrates petition par- 
liament to revive the insurrec- 
tion act, and in spite of these pre- 
cautionary and coercive measures, 
every newspaper brings an account 
of some new atrocity. It is difficult 
to reconcile these contradictory 
statements. The facts can hardly 
be disputed, Every man in the 
country is acquainted with the par- 
ticulars of his Majesty's reception 
in Dublin. All classes agreed in 
giving him a hearty welcome. But 
the town which displayed so much 
loyalty and good feeling, is now a 
besieged city in an enemy’s country, 
its environs patrolled, its streets 
watched, and its gates and avenues 
barricadoed and guarded, with all 
the pomp and ceremony of a for- 
tress. 

Are we to attribute this instanta- 
neous change to duplicity or to 
fickleness? Were the lrish populace 
merely playing a part when they 
astonished and delighted their breth- 
ren on this side the water, or are 
the horrid butcheries by which the 
delight has been done away, and the 
astonishment redoubled, a sudden 


and transient ebullition of irritated 
and injured men? Neither of these 
suppositions are maintainable. The 
fact appears to be, that a rebellious 
spirit has been afloat for a consi- 
derable period in one particular 
neighbourhood ; and that it has re- 
cently spread into other parts of the 
country. The reception given to 
the King originated with the gentry, 
and the flame spread among the po- 
pulace and burned brightly for a 
season. There is no ground for be- 
lieving that the gentry have changed 
their minds; all reports concur in 
stating, that they will defend the 
country and the constitution. But 
the populace are as easily agitated 
by faction as by loyalty; and the 
prospect of their King’s arrival in 
Ireland has been succeeded by the 
more flattering hope of their land- 
lords’ departure out of it. A new 
stimulus has been supplied, and it 
urges them to tush forward in an 
opposite direction. Their hearts, 
and their characters remain pre- 
cisely what they were, but the cir- 
cumstances of the moment are 
changed, and the Irishman changes 
with them. 

Should this be the true solution 
of the diiliculty which perplexed us, 
the next subject of enquiry will be 
the cause of the disturbances. It 
is fashionable in many quarters to 
speak of the White Boys as banditti. 
But who ever heard of banditti 
caring little for money or food, and 
breaking open houses and murder- 


ing whole families in quest of a 
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fowling-piece or apistol? The love 
of plunder has not been manifested 
in one case out of an hundred. A 
desire for arms, and a determination 
to terrify such as withheld them has 
been the moving principle in every 
undertaking ; and it would have been 
just as rational to call the Yankees 
smugglers when they destroyed the 
tea that had been taxed in England, 
as to call the Irishmen thieves when 
they collect gunpowder and muskets, 
The object in both instances is in- 
dependence. sut the Americans 
effected their purpose by separating 
themselves en masse from the mother 
country, while the Irish confine 
their ambition to an escape from 
rent and tithes, and seek to establish 
their liberty by the destruction of 
the land-holder and the capitalist. 
The end at which they aim is to free 
their territory from the English yoke. 
The proprietors of estates are con- 
sidered as intruders and tyrants, and 
arms have been collected for the 
purpose of expelling them from the 
soil. 

We do not apprehend any open 
or general revolt. The mere pea- 
santry of such a realm as Ireland are 
formidable marauders, but could 
make no stand in a regular engage- 
ment. Of this they are well aware , 
and the system upon which they now 
actis to harass and alarm, rather than 
to provoke the government and the 
soldiery. Yetin what a state are 
the disturbed districts found. Every 
village garrisoned with troops— 
every magistrate sleeping with a 
pistol on his pillow—every yeoman 
in danger of having his house burnt 
over his head, and seeing his wife 
and family perish inthe flames. It 
is impossible that so large and va- 
luable a portion of the United King- 
dom can be suffered to remain in 
this condition, and the only subject 
for deliberation is—how can it best 
be changed ? 

In addition to the old and perma- 
nent causes which unsettle aud dis- 
tract our Irish neighbours, new ones 
have been added of late, which must 

in the first place be removed, The 


patient’s digestion is weak and ir- 
regular, and this irregularity may be 
the foundation of all his disorders. 
But it is absurd to think of remov- 
ing this long established complaint, 
while the sufferer is in the crisis of 
an inflammatory fever, and threat- 
ens him with instant death. Dur- 
ing the secretaryship of Mr. Peel 
these obvious truths were under- 
stood and acted upon. The dis- 
tress and wretcheduess of the peo- 
ple was alleviated and assuaged, 
and their violence tirmly repressed. 
Mr. Grant has been advised to pur- 
sue an opposite course, and the 
present state of the sister kingdom 
is the unhappy result of his labours. 
He has weakened and discouraged 
the magistrate, repulsed and disre- 
garded the clergy, and trusted that 
he should be able to preserve the 
tranquillity of Ireland by an undis- 
tinguishing commendation of the 
Popish priesthood, and by the insti- 
tution of Bible societies and school 
societies formally separated from 
the Church. Had the Irish been a 
far-sighted or calculating people, 
the plan might have experienced 
some temporary success. For they 
would have seen that it must termi- 
nate in the annihilation of the Pro- 
testant establishment, and when the 
clergy shall be disbanded, and sent 
over to England, the laity will 
prove an unresisting prey. But 
the thoughtlessness of the people 
has spoilt the whole. Trusting 
that the government would be mis- 
led by Mr. Grant's confident decla- 
rations respecting the goud spirit 
that universally prevailed, feeling 
relieved from the superintendance 
and restraints of the local magis- 
trate, observing that the clergy 
were neither in credit or power, 
they thought that a favourable op- 
portunity had occurred, and that 
Ireland might be revolutionized be- 
fore the secretary awaked. The 
delusion was kept up by his dilato- 
riness and indecision; and an ill. 
timed act of mercy towards a fla- 
grant offender was construed into 
an admission of the fears and weak- 
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ness of the ruler, The rest has fol- 
lowed as a matter of course, and 
the only consolation which has been 
hitherto afforded, is the govern- 
ment’s open disapprobation of Mr. 
Grant’s conduct. His recall has 
been the signal for a total change. 
It has opened the eyes of thousands 
whom he had induced to slumber on 
their post, and is a pledge that the 
new administration will act with 
vigour and resolution. We shall 
not be suspected of advocating mi- 
litary executions, or any other 
avoidable punishment. We are 
confident that severity alone will 
never tranquillize Ireland, but we 
are equally certain that its inhabi- 
tants will obey no man whom they 
can frighten ; and that their religi- 
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too sincere and too vehement to be 
broken through by the caresses of 
a secretary. If the quiet with 
which our own part of the United 
Kingdom is flattered, should prove 
of long continuance, government 
will be enabled to devote a double 
portion of their care to the im- 
provement of the sister island, 
They will have to contend with the 
deplorable poverty and not less de- 
plorable ignorance of the people, 
with the small farms of the peasan- 
try, and the scandalous non-resi- 
dence of the landlord, with the 
bigotry of the priest, and the fana- 
ticism of the sectary. The cata- 
logue might easily be increased, 
but there is already enough to puz. 
zle the most persevering politician, 


vous and political attachments are 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have received a letter from Ozoniensis on the subject of the Con- 


troversy respecting Original Sin, which was reviewed and concluded in 
our last Number. Our reason for refusing to insert his communication 


cannot be better expressed than in his own words. ‘ Such a practice 
would lead to endless replication.” But we are willing to publish the 
substance of his letter, He contends that his summary of N. R's doc- 
trines was not a misrepresentation of them: and that he has himself been 
misrepresented by being “ treated as if he maintained the doctrine of 
total corruption in its fullest extent and darkest character.” On the first 
point we shall merely refer our readers to the passages in dispute ; if they 
are satisfied that Oxoniensis has not been guilty of mistepresentation, we 
are contented to leave them in that opinion, If they conceive that our 
observation on the subject was correct, we trust that they will have no 
difficulty in going a step farther in our company and*acquitting him of all 
wilful and intentional mis-statement. Onthe second, it must be observed 
that we have not treated Oxoniensis as maintaining the doctrine of total 
corruption in its fullest extent and darkest character ; nor have we said 
that he asserted the doctrine in any shape whatsoever. But we certainly 
did think that he believed and defenced it, and are happy to find ourselves 
mistaken. He expresses himself perfectly satisfied with Bishop Jewel’s 
summary, and contends that Jiom. vii. cannot be applied to characters 
truly renovated without affording a cloke to the grossest autinomianism, 
He also requests us to say that he shall not return to the consideration 
of the question before him, either in our or in any similar publication. 
We must not omit to state, that he speaks ot N. R’s last letter as greatly 
diminishing the weight of the objections to his opinions—and ‘ cordiully 
accepts and returns his candid acknowledgment, that they are both en- 
gaged in the pursuit of truth only.” 
M., M*., and S. K. shall appear. 
R. U, has been received, and is under consideration. 











In a few Days will be published, in 3 Volumes, 12mo. Price 18s. in boards. 
SUMMARY of CHRISTIAN FAITH and PRACTICE, con- 


firmed by References to the Text of Holy Scripture ; compared with the 
Liturgy, Articles, and Homilies of the Church of England ; and illustrated by 
Extracts from the Chief of those Works which received the Sanction of public 
Authority, from the Time of the Reformation, to the final Revision of the esta- 
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By the Rev. E. J. BURROW, D.D. F.R. & LS. 
Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington, 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 3, 
Waterloo Place; and sold by Rivingtons and Cochran, 148, Strand; J. Parker, 
Oxford ; and Deighton and Sons, and Nicholson and Son, Cambridge. 


Lately published, Dedicated, by permission, to the Hon. and Right Rey. the 
Lord Bishop of Durham, 

NEW METRICAL VERSION of the PSALMS of DAVID, 
+ with an Appendix of Select Psalms and Hymns, adapted to the Service 
of the United Charch .of England and Ireland ; for every Sunday in the Year, 
Festival Days, Saints’ Days, &c. 

By the Rey, BASIL WOODD, M.A, 
Of Trinity College, Oxford, Rector of Drayton Beauchamp, Kc. 

London: Printed and sold by E. Bridgewater, South Molton Street ; sald also 
by Hamilton, Paternoster Row; Hatchard, Piccadilly ; and Rivingtons, St. 
Paul’s Church Yard. Price 3s. 64.—Fine Paper, 5s. 

*,* The Music adapted to the Psalms, Hymns, Chants, and Anthems, of the 
above Selection, consisting of the principal old Church Melodies, and some mo- 
dern Compositions, with the Harmonies properly arranged; may be bad of Mr. 
Cahusac, 5, Maida Hill, Edgware Road ; in the Vestry of Bentinck Chapel; at 
Mr. Bridgewater’s, South Molton Street ; or any of the principal Booksellers. 





Vhis Day is published, in One Volume, 12mo. Price 3s, Gd. boards, illustrated 
with ‘Three Engravings, 
"THE ORPHANS of NORMANDY; or, Florentine and Lucie. 
by Mrs. SHERWOOD. Author of the “ History of the Fairchild l'a- 
mily,” &c. &e. 

Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly ; who haye just published 
the following : 

1. Henwick Taves (new Edition).. By Mrs. Marswacy. Price 2s, 6d. hali- 
bound. 

2. THoucuts on the Importance of Specian Prayer for the Generate 
Ovutpourtne of the Hoty Spirit. By the Rev. James H. Stewart, M.A. 
Minister of Percy Chapel, and Chaplain to the Most Noble the Marquis of Bute 
and the Earl of Breadalbane. Second Edition. Price 9d. or 8s. per Dozen. 

3. A Letter to Eowarp Copueston, D.D, Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Xe, &e. &e. occasioned by his “ Inquiry into the Doctrines of Necessity and 
Predestination.” By Puitacetues Canrapriciensis. Price 1s. 6d. 

4. A Generat CataLocue of their Mopern Books. 





This Day is published, Price 9s. in boards, with Plates, 

"THE ANCIENT PRINCIPLES of the TRUE and SACRED 
PHILOSOPHY, as lately explained by JOHN HUTCHINSON, Esq. 

Originally writtenin Latin. By A. S.Catcatt, LL.B. ‘Translated with Notes, 

and a Preliminary Dissertation on the Character and Writings of Moses. By 

AL&XANDER Maxwet.. Author of “ Plurality of Worlds,” &c. &c. Printed 

for A. Maxwell, Bell Yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, price $s. in boards, second Edition, 

and considerably enlarged, 

PLURALITY of Wor pbs, Letters, or Notes and Memoranda, Philosophical and 
Critical, occasioned by a Series of Discourses on the Christian Revelation, view- 
ed in Connection with the Modern Astronomy. By 'VHomas Cuatmers, D.D. 

Of the above Publishers may be had the following Works, 

1. ASyriac and Exccisn Grammar, principally adapted to the New Testa- 
ment, By Tuomas Yeates, late of the University of Oxford, Author of 
“Indian Chureh History,” kc. &c. Dedicated to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Caleutta. Price 7s. Gd. in boards. 

2. Inpian Cuurcu Hisvory ; or an Account of the first Planting of the Gos- 
pel in Syria, Mesopotamia and India, with an accurate Relation of the first 
Christian Missions in China. By the same Author. Price 6s. in boards. 

3. The Lire of THomas Paine, Author of the Rights of Man, &c. kc. By 
James CueerHam. Reprinted from the American Editiop. Price 7s. in boards. 





BAMPTON LECTURES. 


The following Volumes are published by F. C. and J. Rivington, 
62, St. Paul’s Church- Yard, and 3, Waterloo-Place, Pall Mall ; 
and J. Parker, Oxford. 


For the 
Year 

1784. — A COMPARISON of MAHOMETANISM and CHRIS- 
'TIANITY, in theie History, their Evidence and Effects. By Joseru 
White, D.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church, and 
Archbishop Laud’s Professor of Arabic. Octayo. 12s. 

1790.—On the MISREPRESENTATIONS of Mr. GIBBON and Dr. 
PRIESTLEY, with respect to the History of the Primitive Church. By 
Henry Kerr, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College. Second Edition. Octavo. 7s. 

1796.—On the PRINCIPLES upon which the REFORMATION of the 

CHURCH of ENGLAND was ESTABLISHED. By Rorerr Gray, 
D.D. Prebendary of Durham and of Chichester, and Rector of Bishop 
Wearmouth. Octavo. 6s. 

1801.—"* HORE MOSAIC#Z;” or a View of the Mosaical Records, 
with respect io their Coincidence with Profane Antiquity, their internal 
Credibility, and their Connection with Christianity. By Georce Stan- 
Ley Farner, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln College, and Rector of Long New- 
ton. Second Edition, largely revised, correeted, altered, and augmented. 
Two Vols. Octavo, 11. 4s. 

.— An ATTEMPT to ILLUSTRATE those ARTICLES of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, which the Calvinists improperly cali Cal- 
vinistical. By Richarp Laurence, LL.D. Regius Professor of He- 
brew, Canon of Christ Church, Rector of-Mersham, and Rector of Stone, 
in Kent. A new Edition. Octayo. 12s 

1805.—A VIEW of the EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY at the Close 
of the Pretended Age of Reason, By Epwarp Narets, D.D. Rector of 
Biddenden, Kent, and late Fellow of Merton ®ollege. Octavo. 10s. 6d. 

1842.—An APPEAL to the GOSPEL, or an Inquiry ifito the Justice of 
the Charge alleged by Methodists and other Mbjéctors, that the Gos- 
pel is not preached by.the National Clergy. By Richagp, Lord Bishop 
of Killaloe. Octavo. .Stxth Edition. 12s. 

1813.—A KEY to the WRITINGS of the PRINCIPAL FATHERS of 
the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, who flourished during the, first three Cen- 
tories. By Jounx Cottixson, M.A. Rector of Clithes Durham. 
Octavo. 10s, 6d. 

1814.—AN ENQUIRY into the GENERAL PRINCIPLES of SCRIP- 
TURE INTERPRETATION. By Wiettam, Lord Bishop of Lian- 
daff, and Dea» of St. Paul’s. Octavo. 10s. Gd. 

1816.—CHRISTIAN UNITY DOCTRINALLY and HISTORICALLY 
CONSIDERED. By Joun Hume Spry, M.A. Vicar of Hanbury, Staf- 
furdshire, 2nd Minister of Christ Church, Birmingham. Qetavo. 10s, 6d. 

1817.—THE DIVINE AUTHORITY of HOLY SCRIPTURE AS- 
SERTED, from its Adaptation to the real State of Human Nature. By 
Joan Mitcek, M.A. Vellow of Worcestem College. Second Edition. 
Octave. 7s. Gd. 

1819.—A COMPRESSED VIEW of the RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES 
aad PRACTICES of the AGE; or a Trial of the Chicf Spirits that are in 
the World, by the Staudard of the Scriptures. By Hecroa Davies 
Mozean, M.A. of Trinity College, Minister of Castle Hedingham, Essex. 
Octave. 12s. 

820.—THE CLAIMS of the ESTABLISHED CHURCH to EXCLU- 
SIVE ATTACHMENT and SUPPORT, and the Dangers which me- 
nace Her from Schism and Indifference considered. -By Goprrey 
Fausserr, M.A. late Fellow of Magdalen College. Octawo. 10s. 6d. 

1821.— THE MORAL TENDENCY of DIVINE REVELATION 
asserted and illustrated. By Joun Jones, MiA. of Jésus College, and 
Archdeacon of Merioneth, and Rector of Lianbedr. Octayo. 10s. 6d. 





